





APOSTOLIC AUTHORITY AT WORK. 
BY H. E. CALNAN, D.D. 


==27 | has occurred to the minds of most of us, I sup- 
ha pose, at one time or another, that to appreciate 
4] Divine Revelation in general, and the Church of 
$93: sa | Jesus Christ in particular, a man must be either 
se! exceedingly clever and learned, or just simply 
honest and sincere. And this is not surprising. For the works 
of Divine Wisdom and Power are wide enough. and deep 
enough, on the one hand, to provide scope for the fullest activ- 
ities of human intelligence; and they are plain enough and evi- 
dent enough, on the other hand, to prove their own identity 
to any average intelligence that is moved to consider them. 
Indeed, this universal appeal of Divine Revelation is but the 
corollary of the supernatural destiny that lies before every indi- 
vidual of the human race. And within the wide limits of ex- 
ceeding cleverness on the one side, and simple sincerity on the 
other, each one of us can find a niche for himself if he really 
wants it. 

A man has no need to be a scientist, or a philosopher, or a 
historian, or an anthropologist, in order to obtain complete and 
accurate information about the way to his eternal destiny. He 
has merely to be capable of recognizing a trustworthy inform- 
ant when he meets one; and he is capable of this almost as soon 
as he is able to distinguish his own mother from—let us say— 
the gypsy who wants to kidnap him. The true Church of Jesus 
Christ stands up, as a City set on a Hill, clear and unmistakable 
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to the simple man who knows what he is looking for, and is 
looking for it honestly. Hindrances to his acceptance of it, or 
rather to his submission to it, will arise only from the prejudice 
which cripples simplicity, or from the incomplete knowledge 
which confounds it. If he depart from his simplicity at all, he 
will be obliged either to retrace his steps at once, or to plod 
right on through the wearying maze of increasing cleverness 
until at last he finds the gate of complete knowledge. He will 
open that gate and pass through; and, behold, he will find him- 
self standing in front of that same little door of simplicity—a 
door which stands always open. And now he will be clever 
enough and big enough to bow down and creep through that 
little door, wearily perhaps, but gratefully, into the Outer 
Courts of the Kingdom of God. 

Some such thought as this was doubtless in the mind of 
St. John Chrysostom, when he described the pagan saying: 
“I wish to be a Christian, but I know not whom to join. You 
have so many quarrels, so many seditions and disturbances. 
Which teaching am I to choose? What am I to select? Each 
one says, I speak the truth, Whom am I to believe? I cannot 
decide: I who know nothing of the Scriptures. I want to be a 
disciple: I want to be taught; whereas you require me to be 
already a learned expert.”* The saint is thus led to point out 
the simplicity of the true method of finding the Church, viz., 
by means of certain distinguishing marks or notes, easily per- 
ceived, easily recognized as the property of the true Church of 
Christ and of none other. 

Now, chief place among these marks or notes is given in the 
polemics of the early Fathers to the Note of Apostolicity: the 
fact that the true Church must be identical with the Church of 
the Apostles, having the same doctrine, the same organic con- 
stitution as the Church taught and governed by the Apostles. 
And this identity is sufficiently demonstrated by the unbroken 
and legitimate succession of its pastors right back to the time 
of the Apostles, finding its origin in the person of one of the 
Apostles. The whole question is covered by Apostolic Suc- 
cession. It obviously presupposes Apostolic origin; for this is 
the terminus a quo, without which the succession cannot even 
begin. And if, as the hypothesis demands, the succession is 
legitimate, this secures Apostolicity of Mission. In less tech- 

1 Cf. Chrysost., Homil. 33, in Acta. 
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nical words, if there are any lawful successors of the Apostles 
in the Church of today, those lawful successors of the Apostles 
have received, by the very fact of their lawful succession, the 
mission to govern and to teach, which Jesus Christ gave to the 
Apostles: a mission to teach with divine right and authority, 
and to govern by virtue of a right and of an authority that shall 
be and is unfailingly supported, and ratified, and, if necessary, 
vindicated, by God’s supreme Majesty. 

The limits of the task which we have set ourselves here, 
do not require that we prove in detail that Apostolicity must 
be a mark of the true Church. But the intention of Christ is, 
in any case, clear. He gave the Apostles plenitude of power 
and authority: “As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you” 
(John xx. 21). “All power is given to Me in heaven and in 
earth. Going therefore teach ye all nations: baptizing them 

. teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you; and behold I am with you all days even to 
the consummation of the world” (Matt. xxviii. 18-20). And 
that the Apostles grasped this idea is clear from their solicitude 
to provide for the continuance of their work: the election of 
Matthias, the coéption of St. Paul, Paul’s instructions to Tim- 
othy and to Titus, the Apostles’ scornful repudiation of all un- 
authorized teachers, and a dozen other incidents. Moreover, 
if Christ’s life and teaching mean anything at all, they mean an 
effort to place at the disposal of all men in all ages, reliable in- 
formation touching man’s relations and duties to God. In face 
of Christ’s life, His character, His Divine Personality, it is flatly 
unreasonable to suppose that He meant to shut out any later 
generations from sharing this information. And we know that, 
in point of fact, He did provide for all nations “all days even 
to the consummation of the world.” This in itself means 
Apostolicity somewhere. 

That none of the religious systems separated from the 
Church have Apostolicity, can be shown of course on a priori 
reasoning, from the Unity of the Church. But in these days of 
the cult of the catch-word, when men’s minds are so robust 
that they can no longer tolerate creeds and formulas and 
a priori reasoning: when, with magnificent gesture, these things 
are swept aside and replaced by hazy catch-words to be adored 


2 The main lines of this article were suggested by a conversation with a man who 
is staking his immortal soul on the truth of the Continuity Theory. And such men 
not only grant the need of Apostolicity: they claim it. 
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or feared as supreme and final, we must run with the mob and 
“produce the goods,” we must avoid the a priori and proceed 
by demonstration. 

We can, of course, rule out non-Christians. 

Turning, then, first to the East, we see a dozen or more 
Communions springing from such early heretics as Nestorius, 
Eutyches and the rest: to whom their position was made clear 
by the Fathers and Popes in language of which Celestine’s to 
Nestorius is typical: “Aperte igitur hanc nostram scias esse 
sententiam . . . ab universalis te Ecclesie Catholice com- 
munione dejectum—-Understand, then, quite clearly that this 
is our sentence . .. you are cast out from communion with 
the universal Catholic Church.” 

We see, too, what a great living theologian calls the 
“Photian Churches.”* And in all of them we find the same 
human origin. “These are they who separate themselves” 
(Jude 19). They separated themselves from the duly consti- 
tuted body of the Church whose unity is inviolable. “I am with 
you all days even to the consummation of the world.” Separa- 
tion from the Church means separation from the Apostles; and 
this means separation from Christ. Their spurious origin is 
betrayed by the very fact of separation. 

Moreover, when a new thing comes into existence, it re- 
quires a new name to distinguish it from the old. And in our 
present matter, the new name incidentally convicts the new 
thing of having separated from the old. Arians, Nestorians, 
Manichezans, Eutychians, Monophysites, Marcionites, Valen- 
tinians, Basilidians, Satiornilians, Encratites, Hzmatites, 
Docetz, Photians—“these are they who separate themselves.” 
This is the argument of men like Clement of Alexandria,‘ 
Justin,’ Chrysostom. The point is, as the last named put it: 
“To speak more clearly, they have certain men after whom they 
are called. They bear the name of some heresiarch: so do all 
heresies. Our name no man gave us, but our faith itself... . 
They have a name which brands them, and stops up their 
mouths.” ° 

The point where a sect broke away can always be distin- 
guished: the torn place remains, ever raw, ever bleeding. So 
that the character of self-dependence, or self-sufficiency—in it- 


8 Billot, De Eccles., q. 2, §2. 4 Strom., lib. 7, cap. 15. 
5 Dial. cum Tryph., n. 35. ~ 6 Loc. cit. 
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self directly opposed to Apostolicity—can never be covered up, 
or hidden, or laid aside. They come from Arius, they come 
from Marcion, they come from Eutyches, they come from Nes- 
torius: the Apostles are beyond their reach. 

The Photian Churches, too, have lost the name that has 
belonged to the true Church from the beginning. They have 
lost the name Catholic: the name which appears already in the 
Apostles’ Creed, is used by Ignatius, Martyr: “Where-Christ 
Jesus is, there is the Catholic Church;”* by Polycarp, writing 
from the Church of God which is at Smyrna, “to all the 
‘paroeciis’ of the Holy and Catholic Church all over the world.” 
Clement of Alexandria * distinguishes the true Church from all 
heresies, precisely by this name. Cyril of Jerusalem says that 
this name is the particular property of the Holy Mother of us 
all. Then there is that well-known passage from Pacianus, 
who writing to Sympronianus, trenchantly sums up the posi- 
tion. The name, he says, which has stood firm for so many 
centuries, was certainly not borrowed from men. That name 
Catholic does not mean Marcion, and it does not mean Appelles, 
and it does not mean Montanus; it acknowledges no heretic for 
its author. He appeals to the use of this name by the “Apos- 
tolic men,” by the first priests, by the blessed Martyr and Doctor 
Cyprian, by so many annosi episcopi, by so many martyrs, by 
so many confessors. And then he turns with shrewd thrust: 
“If these men were not competent to assume this name, shall 
we be competent to reject it? ... But don’t get excited, 
brother. Christian is the name of my stock (nomen), but 
Catholic is the name of my family (cognomen). That merely 
names me, this points me out: by this I am identified, by that 
I am only designated. ... Thus from the whole race of 
heretics, our people is distinguished by this name: it is 
called Catholic.” 

The Photian Churches have, of course, never dared to 
claim this name as their own proper appellation; nor does any- 
one I have ever heard of imagine that the name Catholic 
Church means, unqualified, all or any of the Greek Churches. 
We do hear of Orthodox Catholics, it is true. But this is 
merely an aspect of a question which we may touch presently. 
And it is worth remark that even the term Orthodox requires 
qualification, in practice, to meet the needs of accurate and in- 


tT Ep. ad Smgrn., cap. 8. 8 Strom., lib. 7, cap. 17. 9 Cath. 18, n. 26. 
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telligible thought. Thus we have Russian Orthodox, Greek 
Orthodox, etc. The name Catholic does not identify them. 

The point of rupture is there, too, still bleeding, still promi- 
‘nent, evident and unhealed. This is not the place to tell the 
story of the Eastern Schism. But we know how Photius tried 
to get confirmation from the Pope; and we know how he lied 
in his efforts to secure it. We know, too, that he was very soon 
deposed by the authority of the Church; that the Fourth Coun- 
cil of Constantinople declared him guilty of unprecedented 
insolence and audacity, and condemned and anathematized 
him. And we know, too, that when Michael Czrularius, two 
centuries later, decided to complete the evil work, and took 
upon himself the prodigious title of Universal Patriarch, and 
with an effrontery as ludicrous as it is amazing, reared himself 
up and brayed an anathema against all the Latin Churches, he, 
too, very effectually cut himself off from the See of the Prince 
of the Apostles. As Leo IX. told him, his act was detestable, 
lamentable and sacrilegious: “Cum omnis Dei amicus hujus- 
modi hactenus horruerit honorari vocabulo—For every friend 
of God has hitherto been horrified to be honored by such 
a title.” You can hear the saint’s disgust and execration in the 
very sound of the syllables. Once more a new thing had come 
into existence. The Apostolic connection had been lost. 
“These are they who separate themselves.” From the moment 
that these churches, collectively or severally, became a separate 
entity, and inasmuch as they, collectively or severally, became 
a separate entity—separate, that is, from the authority of the 
See of Rome—they had an origin of their own, an origin inde- 
pendent of, indeed opposed to that Apostolic Authority from 
which severance had been effected. That is the point of rup- 
ture; that is where the limb has been torn off: the raw wound 
that can never be healed, save by a return to the parent-trunk 
where runs the vital sap that springs from the Apostles. 

This is perhaps the place to remark that, of all the Sees 
founded by the various Apostles in the course of their indi- 
vidual labors, none save Rome alone retains, in point of fact 
at the present day, even a merely material succession of bishops 
from, the time of the Apostles. Peter founded Antioch before 
he went to Rome; but Antioch fell into the hands of the 
Monophysite patriarchs under the Emperors Zeno and Anasta- 
sius, at the end of the fifth century. Alexandria, founded by 
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St. Mark, gradually lapsed into extinction under the influence 
of the Arian and Monophysite heresies. And in both these 
cities, the episcopal Sees were abolished at the hands of the 
Persian and Saracen invaders. The Apostolic See of Jeru- 
salem, of course, came to an end when the city was destroyed 
by Hadrian in the year 130. As Bellarmine points out, Calvin 
admitted that in Asia and Egypt, hence in Antioch, Alexandria 
and Jerusalem, Apostolic Succession had been broken.° 

Constantinople having been accounted for, there now re- 
mains the See of Rome alone historically capable of claiming 
direct Apostolic Succession. We have not yet produced the 
proofs to substantiate this claim. But before doing so, we must 
turn and consider the position of the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
churches in general, and the Anglican confederation in par- 
ticular. 

We have pointed out above that the whole question of 
Apostolicity is summed up and decided in Apostolic Succession. 
And Apostolic Succession evidently presupposes, inter alia, 
episcopal consecration. For it consists precisely in the legit- 
imate succession of legitimate bishops, succeeding each other 
in unbroken line from the Apostle who founded the See. Now, 
Calvin was not even a priest; and Luther and Zwingli admit 
that they were never consecrated bishops. Nor would it have 
helped them if they were. Their whole contention was that the 
Roman Church from which they broke away, was no longer the 
Church of Christ: the Church of Christ had lapsed. Whence 
then could they derive Apostolic mission, or any kind of mis- 
sion at all? Their answer is ready. The ordinary Apostolic 
mission had lapsed; therefore by virtue of the common voca- 
tion of all Christians, every Christian was bound to do his ut- 
most to fulfill the Apostolic office; called thereto by the extraor- 
dinary vocation rendered necessary by the extraordinary state 
of the Church, sent thereto with the authority of an extraor- 
dinary mission. Sent whither? To re-form God’s Church. 

But this answer is indeed “extraordinary” from beginning to 
end. It stultifies Christ’s charge to the Apostles to go into the 
whole world and teach all nations: it ignores Christ’s promise 
of His own personal and efficient help to those Apostles all days 
even to the consummation of the world; and it involves an 
astonishing failure on the part of Him Whose deliberate claim 
was: “All power is given to Me in heaven and in earth;” a 
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failure all the more astonishing, since it would stand out in 
rather impudent isolation in a life in which the Divine Omnip- 
otence was used in every conceivable direction, entirely and 
absolutely and consistently at the will and pleasure of Him 
Who, to the exasperation of His enemies, and to the joy of His 
friends, very conclusively and very triumphantly proved Him- 
self to be, by all the rules of common sense, the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God. 

Moreover, it would be reasonable to require that extraor- 
dinary proofs be forthcoming of this extraordinary mission. 
And since the eternal destiny of all men would be at stake, 
these proofs should be such as would be evident and conclusive 
for all men. The original Founder of Christianity produced 
these proofs in His miracles. Indeed Luther and Calvin seem 
at one time to have realized the desirability of miracles. But 
the accounts of eyewitnesses of attempts in this direction, speak 
very plainly of failure in Luther’s case; and in Calvin’s case, of 
very crude and clumsy chicanery with a tragic ending.’ It is 
not surprising, then, to find both Calvin and Luther repudiating 
the need of miracles. For, indeed, as Erasmus remarked of 
them and their followers: “There was never one of them yet 
who could cure a lame horse.” The claim of extraordinary 
mission is undoubtedly very extraordinary: a word and noth- 
ing else: vox, et pretere nihil! 

Let us turn finally to our separated brethren in England. 
Can the words of Chrysostom be applied to them also? Have 
they a name which brands them, and stops up their mouths? 
We do not wish to be severe or unsympathetic. But it is the 
facts that matter. An interesting side-light is perhaps thrown 
on this aspect of the question by the fact that it is not easy to 
find a name for them. This may at first seem unfortunate for 
Chrysostom’s line of argument as applied to them. But I 
think it will prove merely to illustrate that argument, and show 
that it is correct. I mean that it is difficult to find a name which 
they will now accept. The name Protestant, which, to judge 
by its legal use, would seem to be technically accurate, is fre- 
quently in practice faintly offensive. Many subscribers to the 
Thirty-nine Articles object to the name Anglican; and sim- 
ilarly to Church of England. Of course, they want the name 
Catholic. They might just as reasonably want the name 

10 Cf. Gotti, De Eceles., 1, chap. 2, $6. 
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United, or even Roman. Wishes are not horses; and if you say 
black when you mean white, or rock when you mean sand, or 
solvent when you mean bankrupt, or pounds when you mean 
pence, or right when you mean wrong, you will sooner or later 
get your life into a frightful tangle. We can play with words: 
but we do so at our peril. And, meantime, facts remain un- 
altered. Church of England, Anglican, Protestant, these are 
the new names that naturally became necessary to mark the 
new thing which came into existence by the fact of separation 
from the Apostolic See. The words of Chrysostom may be 
severe in this application; but they are to the point. The torn 
point of severance is still there, still raw, still bleeding, still 
painful: hence, perhaps, the desire to make contact elsewhere. 

If there is one thing clear in history, it is the break-away 
of the Protestant Churches from Rome. There is no need here 
to labor the point of the precise connection between the Refor- 
mation movement on the Continent and the events in England 
under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. Those units in the Anglican 
confederation“ who claim the Continental reformers as their 
founders, are included in what has already been said. Those 
who claim an origin independent of Continental affairs, fall 
under our present consideration. We can grant them all the 
appearance of an episcopal hierarchy, a worship which largely 
preserves the lines of our liturgy, doctrines, however haltingly 
proclaimed, which do form part of the deposit of faith. But 
the facts of history are merciless. 

Having recalled, first of all, that direct Apostolic Succes- 
sion today exists nowhere save in the See of Rome, we must 
notice that full Apostolicity is secured for the whole Church 
by the fact that this Apostolicity exists in the principal See, and 
flows thence, in due measure, to all other Sees in communion 
with the principal See. This was the point of the oft-quoted 
text of St. Irenzeus: “For to this Church (Rome), on account 
of its more potent principality, it is necessary that every 
Church, that is those who are on every side faithful, resort, in 
which (Church) ever, by those who are on every side, has been 
preserved that tradition which is from the Apostles.”* It is 
a difficult text to translate, of course; and I have given the 


111 must ask that this term be granted to me. I can think of no other. And 
Present-day efforts towards greater Pp veness and so-called reunion, are 
merely, in fact, a movement towards the greater confederation of additional inde- 
pendent units. And this, of course, is not Unity. 12 Contra Her., 1, 3. c. 3. 
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translation adopted by Berington, Kirk and Capel, in The Faith 
of Catholics.“ The point is that in that Church, “the greatest 
and the oldest, recognized by all, founded and constituted at 
Rome by the most glorious Apostles Peter and Paul,” the faith- 
ful scattered over the whole earth retain their contact with the 
Apostles. This is why it is not necessary for Irenzus to enu- 
merate the succession of all the churches; because in any case 
Apostolic Succession cannot be retained independently of com- 
munion with Rome. 

The point of contact is in that Church. The text simply 
does not bear the interpretation that the faithful coming from 
all sides are the agents preserving Apostolicity within that 
Church, and for that Church. This would introduce a patent 
contradiction into the context. Irenzus is confounding here- 
tics with an appeal to the need of Apostolicity. He insists that 
all must agree with (or resort to) that Church of Rome; and 
this not for her sake, but for their own. She is safe enough: 
she has “more potent principality;” she is the greatest and the 
oldest, recognized by all, founded and constituted by the most 
glorious Apostles Peter and Paul: she has her “faith from the 
Apostles, coming down to us through the successions of her 
bishops.” All others must have recourse to her, for in her 
they retain their Apostolicity. That is why it is not necessary 
to trace the successions of all Churches. If the others want 
Apostolicity, they must resort to her. And so Irenzus proceeds 
to trace her successions alone. To make “the faithful on every 
side” into the agents preserving Apostolicity in the Roman 
Church and for the Roman Church, is to make the usually very 
coherent Irenzeus suddenly and inexplicably break out into 
some very inconsequent nonsense. 

Apostolicity then can be had only by means of union with 
that one See in which direct Apostolicity exists. Separation 
from that See must involve the loss of the Apostolic authority 
which flows only through that See. 

And now, was there a real rupture in England in the six- 
teenth century? Many Anglicans would have it today that 
there was not. But in that case, why were the bishops de- 
prived for not complying with the Act of Supremacy? Why 
were they imprisoned for their non-compliance? Why were 
they branded as traitors for their non-compliance? Why were 

13 Vol. i., p. 248. Second edition. 
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so many recusants put to death for their non-compliance? 
Why was death the punishment for celebrating Mass, the cen- 
tral act of Catholic worship, as it had been celebrated up and 
down the land, in church and chapel and chantry, for hundreds 
of years hitherto? The words of the Act leave no room for doubt: 


No foreign person, prince, prelate, State or potentate, 
spiritual or temporal, shall at any time after the last day 
of this session of Parliament (i. e., May 8, 1559), use, enjoy 
or exercise any manner of power, jurisdiction, superiority, 
authority, preéminence or privilege, spiritual or ecclesias- 
tical, within this realm or within any other your Majesty’s 
dominions or countries, that now be or hereafter shall be, 
but from thenceforth the same shall be clearly abolished 
out of this realm and all other your Highness’s dominions 
forever.** 


If this means anything, it means a clear repudiation of the 
authority of the Holy See. And the form of Oath included in 
the Act ran thus: 


I, A. B., do utterly declare and testify in my conscience 
that the Queen’s Highness is the only supreme Governor 
of this realm as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things 
or causes as temporal; and that no foreign person, prince, 
prelate, state or potentate has, or ought to have, any juris- 
diction, power, superiority, preéminence or authority, eccle- 
siastical or spiritual, within this realm; and, therefore, I 
do utterly renounce and forsake all foreign jurisdictions, 
powers, superiorities and authorities. 


In face of language of this kind, it is frankly astonishing 
to meet apparently sincere men who will assert that nothing 
more was meant than a disciplinary enactment governing pro- 
cedure rather than principle. Archbishop Heath and his fel- 
low-bishops understood what it meant. Convocation of 1559 
understood what it meant. Heath, speaking from his place in 
Parliament, said it meant the abandonment of all the General 
Councils, and of all the ecclesiastical laws of the Church of 
Christ.° If this is not separation from the centre of authority, 
then what, in the name of sincerity, is it? 


14 Cap. 1, ist Elizabeth. 

15 Cf. Dom Norbert Birt, in The Line of Cleavage Under Elizabeth (Catholic Truth 
Society. Third edition), for a succinct demonstration of the radical changes effected 
in Jurisdiction, Worship and Orders; also, Cardinal Gasquet, England’s Breach With 
Rome (Catholic Truth Society). 
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Then Trent pronounced anathema against all who rejected 
its doctrines; an anathema which holds good today. And cer- 
tain of these doctrines are explicitly denied by the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and, presumably, by those who subscribe to them. 

Further, in 1571, as the Prayer Book is careful to inform 
us, the Thirty-nine Articles were “deliberately read and con- 
firmed again by the subscription of the hands of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Upper House, and by the subscrip- 
tion of the whole clergy of the Nether House in their Convoca- 
tion in the year of Our Lord 1571.” 

Finally, whatever may be said of the undesirability of the 
Bull, “Regnans in excelsis,”** the Bull is there. Doubtless it 
did add to the embarrassment and the trials of Catholics (a 
fact itself significant in our present matter), but it does declare 
quite plainly that those who adhere to Elizabeth in the “afore- 
said proceedings,” have incurred the sentence of anathema, 
and are cut off from the unity of the Body of Christ. The 
“aforesaid proceedings” refer to Elizabeth’s order “that books 
containing manifest heresy shall be used throughout the king- 
dom,” i. e., clearly, the Prayer Book, and the Book of Articles. 

You have then the separation effectually achieved by all 
the parties concerned: by Act of Parliament, by General Coun- 
cil, by the hierarchy and clergy, and by Papal Bull. It was 
thoroughly done, indeed. And a final seal and confirmation 
was put to it all by the sweeping enactment of 1581,"" which 
qualified as traitors all who should absolve or reconcile others 
to the See of Rome, or willingly be so absolved or reconciled. 
And thenceforth the rack stood seldom idle in the Tower. 

No stretch of imagination or of words can call all this a 
mere change of procedure. There were principles at stake 
here: principles for which men laid down their lives. A new 
thing had come into existence. The part had risen against the 
whole; and the part fell away, broken off, to wither and die. 

The protection of the State, and the accidental advantages 
arising from social prestige and an easy sufficiency of wealth, 
have secured to this new thing a spurious sort of life for a few 
centuries. But it is not the life of Christ’s mystical Body: it 
is not the sap that runs in the parent-trunk: it is not the Life 
which is also the Way and the Truth. And now the protection 
of the State is failing; there are signs that the State begins 

16 Pius V., 1570. 17 23d Elizabeth. 
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merely to tolerate it, often to criticize it, not infrequently to dic- 
tate to it, sometimes to laugh at it. Social prestige is declin- 
ing as the age grows more democratic, and the largely irrespon- 
sible voice of a cheap press grows more clamorous and more 
irreverent. And what once was an easy sufficiency, has now 
become perilously close to the pinch of poverty. The sources of 
the spurious life are drying up; the life itself is becoming thin 
and feeble. And thoughtful men whose sincerity we have no right 
to question, see the need for new life and new strength. Some 
make a fresh bid for popularity and popular support, by the 
futile and all-unconscious foolishness of trying to accommodate 
religion to the undisciplined vagaries of what are euphemis- 
tically termed modern needs and aspirations. Others take 
refuge in social works for the care of men’s bodies and men’s 
purses. Others seek strength from confederation mistaken for 
unity. And some, looking back with longing to their Father’s 
House, to the Mother from whom they are separated, with 
lamentable assurance that can only deceive and hinder them- 
selves, claim that they are still members of that family. Their 
Mother, longing for them still, as a Mother will, tells them, No; 
they are cut off; they may come back to her welcome and her 
love and her care, only when they come back to her obedience, 
as soon as they submit to her authority, the authority received 
from her Divine Spouse, their Father Who is in heaven. 
And now very few words are necessary to show how 
Apostolicity is the glorious prerogative of the Roman Church. 
For all that has been said hitherto, has had the object of show- 
ing that the others have broken off from this Church. And 
indeed, what an appalling state would she be in today, had she 
keptthem! They rebelled: and she, conscious of her Authority 
and her inviolable Unity, cast them off, as in duty bound. 
That glorious name Catholic has ever been her property. 
Her children throughout the whole world are known as Cath- 
olics. No addition is necessary, and all men know it. When 
an addition is made, it is made not as a qualification, but either 
as expressing a particular point of view of a particular indi- 
vidual with a particular ax to grind, or in deference to that 
particular point of view of the particular individual with the 
particular ax to grind: a mere act of toleration, a mere modus 
vivendi, a mere makeshift to avoid discussion here and now 
undesirable. And all men know it. I must confess that I 
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have never been able to be frightfully distressed at the term 
Roman Catholic. It can be used in a right sense, as pointing 
to that definite centre of that universal Unity which is the rea- 
son for the name Catholic. It adds nothing necessary for the 
precise definition of the Church. And no one save those with 
a particular ax to grind, ever affects to hesitate as to which 
Church is indicated by the name Catholic. That name is ours 
by right commonly acknowledged from the beginning. And 
in so far as the term Roman is used in the wrong sense with 
which we are all acquainted, we can afford to smile at it. It 
really scarcely deserves notice: it will fall by its own weight: 
it will die of its own suggested falsity. Other heretics have 
done this sort of thing before, as Augustine told Julian.** 

It is not wonderful that heretics should try to give a new 
name to the Catholics whom they have left. The Arians tried 
to call us Homousians or Athanasians; the Pelagians tried to 
call us Traducians; the Donatists tried to call us Macarians; 
the Manichzans tried to call us Pharisees. It does not matter. 
The point is that only those with a particular ax to grind will 
try to give us a particular name to modify Catholic pure and 
simple. As Augustine said of the epithet Traducian, and as 
De Maistre said of the epithet Papist, it is merely foolish and 
impolite: “Une pure insulte, et une insulte de mauvais ton, 
qui chez les Protestants méme, ne sort plus d’une bouche dis- 
tinguée.” So will it be with this spurious and artificial sense 
attached to this use of the word Roman. The whole thing is 
an illustration, conversely, of the force of Chrysostom’s argu- 
ment from names. It is the new thing that demands a new 
name; and the name, in this instance, remains. 

And where in the history of the Church is there to be found 
any point of rupture: any raw wound marking a break from a 
parent-trunk? No founder, no time or place of origin, can be 
indicated for the Roman Church later than the Apostles sent 
by Christ. And of these Apostles, one was selected by Christ 
to feed both the lambs who are fed by the sheep, and the sheep 
who feed them: to be shepherd of the whole flock; to hold the 
Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; to bind and to loose; to con- 
firm his brethren. 

In virtue of his office, Peter preaches the first public ser- 
mon after the descent of the Holy Ghost: Peter is there to an- 


18 Contra Jul., passim. 
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swer for the Apostles when they are under arrest: Peter is there 
to cure the lame man: Peter is there to receive Saul on his con- 
version: Peter is there to preside at the Council of Jerusalem. 
He silences the confused arguments by a few authoritative 
sentences. It was no light matter to settle: it involved the 
whole question, whether Christians must observe not only the 
Gospel, but the whole Law, too. Peter spoke; and where there 
had been great discussion (magna conquisitio), there was now 
silence: (tacuit omnis multitudo). James and the others, 
whatever may have been their former opinions, accepted 
Peter’s ruling as a matter of course. And the Council wrote 
to the brethren of Antioch, Syria and Cilicia, communicating 
the decision of the Prince of the Apostles. 

Prince of the Apostles has been his title, right through 
Christian antiquity up to the present day. In his person he 
sums up the whole of the Apostolic Mission. And in the Apos- 
tolic See founded, as history shows, by him in Rome, and re- 
tained by him until his death, the succession of bishops has, in 
point of historical fact, been maintained without intermission, 
and without loss or change of Apostolic jurisdiction. 

From Peter to Pius XI., the Bishop of Rome has, in point 
of historical fact, ruled the universal Catholic Church. From 
Peter to Pius XI., communion with the Bishop of Rome has 
been the link with the Apostles, the channel of Apostolicity for 
the Faithful everywhere. From Peter to Pius XI., separation 
from the Bishop of Rome has meant loss of Apostolic Mission. 
From Peter to Pius XI., the Bishop of Rome has been the centre 
of authority and of unity, through whom alone can be derived 
Apostolic Authority, Apostolic Mission, Apostolic Succession of 
Pastors ruling and teaching the Church of Christ, with the 
authority and the certainty and the efficiency of Christ, the Son 
of the Living God. 








THE INCLUSIVENESS OF CHAUCER. 
BY KATHERINE BREGY, LITT.D. 


am 1 is in the spring or early summer that Chaucer 

Sai should be read—or else, perhaps, upon New Year's 

day. For he is the poet of perpetual youth, of 

new beginnings, of vernal love and fresh enthu- 

siasms. His symbol of joy, repeated again and 

again, is the cock crowing lusty welcome to the dawn. He sees 

and sings about the peculiar brightness of March sunshine. He 

starts off his Canterbury Pilgrims in April, the month of new- 
washed earth, when the 


Smalé fowelés maken melodye, 
That slepen all the nyght with open eye, 


and folk feel the prick of the open roads in their heel. In the 
Romaunt of the Rose he declares “hard is the hert that loveth 
naught in May,” that month of mirth, when his thrice-beloved 
birds bring everywhere their “blesful sweté song pitous.” 
And in his Parlement of Foules he paints a landscape which to 
our northern imaginations must forever conjure up June, 
drenched with color, music, activity; leaves shining emerald- 
like, the smooth garden beside the river starred with flowers 
of white, blue, yellow and red, its cold well-streams full of 
silver-bright fish, the birds still singing on every branch “with 
voys of angel,” the little coneys scurrying off to their play, the 
great buck, the hart and hind, never forgetting the 


Squerels and bestés smale of gentil kynde. 


To some natures, youth is an explosive or a brittle loveli- 
ness, but to Geoffrey Chaucer it was so robust that he carried 
it all through his sixty years. To be sure, the later poems are 
more realistic, more wistful: they have learned the weight of 
the empty purse—the sad wisdom which makes its guess that 
“no man is al trewe.” . . . But they are still incorrigibly in- 
terested in the world and everything in it. They never forget 
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what it has meant to be young. If they have grown up at all, 
it is simply that they have acquired that tender and humorous 
inclusiveness which never comes until youth is mellowed by 
the bitter-sweet of experience. 

It was Chaucer’s gain, no doubt, to have lived when the 
modern world was itself young and rather boisterous and very 
much alive—in that fourteenth century which was for his be- 
loved England practically what the teeming thirteenth had 
been for nations further south—the seed-bursting of modern 
Christendom, the vita nuova, with all its unplumbed possi- 
bilities for better and for worse. But superficially, at least, it 
is our loss. Because from the very fact that Chaucer came as 
a “morning star,” he came before his nation was quite awake. 
He came before its language, its institutions, its literary con- 
ventions, were steadfast; his own work was, in fact, to play an 
enormous part in stabilizing them for future centuries. Conse- 
quently, he himself must forever be read either in translation 
or with the help of a glossary. And there never was a writer 
to whom the letter of criticism applied less, nor for whom the 
spirit of understanding was needed more. There never was a 
poet who would have been more amused to find himself the 
admired subject of a seminar course! He was hilariously hu- 
man, even in his most devout and most romantic moments, so 
that in the last analysis he must be judged by human even 
more than literary standards. And all the immense labors of 
the Chaucer Society, and of such scholars as Dr. Furnivall and 
Professor TenBrink, of Skeat and Pollard and the American 
Professor Lounsbury—work that is not merely valuable, but in- 
valuable—may best be thought of as a ladder leaning up 
against the wall of Chaucer’s garden. From the height of this 
ladder newer students may gaze across the top, and all in a 
moment drink in illumination. 

For example, there is Professor Kittredge (of Harvard), 
whose vivacious and sympathetic lectures‘ recently pointed 
out the similarity between the fourteenth century and our own. 
As no small part of the poet’s peculiar virtue of inclusiveness 
was chargeable to his age—with another large part attributable 
to the circumstances of his life—the point is worth following 
up. “It was an age of intense activity—a singularly ‘modern’ 


1 Chaucer and His Poetry, by George Lyman Kittredge. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 
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time,” says this suggestive volume. “One is tempted to assert 
that all the problems which vex the world today either sprang 
into existence or made themselves especially troublesome in 
the sixty years of Chaucer’s life. . . . Labor gave trouble in a 
dozen ways. The Black Death cut down the supply of farm 
hands throughout the country. Those who were left, once little 
better than slaves, asserted themselves in a manner that terri- 
fied vested interests and prompted futile legislation.” Also, 
as he points out, industrial problems had been made doubly 
acute in Edward III.’s time by immigration; there were the 
changes brought into practices of war by the waning of 
chivalry—and the “Eastern Questions”—a quite excited in- 
terest in learning and the spread of education—and, finally, 
the fact that “anarchy borrowed the language of democracy” 
in challenging a thousand accepted rights of human govern- 
ment, and both the spiritual and political prestige of the 
Church. “It was a scrambling and unquiet time, when nobody 
was at rest but the dead. In a word, it was a good time to live 
im, and so Chaucer found it. But. . . it differs from our own 
in one regard: the man of intellect read everything he could 
lay his hands on; he did not confine his interests to his spe- 
cialty, even if he had one.” And with this crowded world 
Chaucer, whose “specialty was mankind,” rubbed elbows early 
and late, working, bearing arms, holding public office, writing 
poems (and reading them), knowing everybody—high and low, 
hierarch and heretic, romancer, tradesman, astrologer—prov- 
ing all things, but, as it seems, holding fast to that which was 
good. 

The poet’s biography must next come in for a share of 
benediction, since it so admirably developed, instead of deflect- 
ing or repressing, his native gifts. Indeed, that rather brief 
and much interrupted life story—a balance of thought and 
action, learning and firsthand creativeness, familiarity with the 
Court and friendliness with the people, pleasure and adversity 
—was in every way contrived to develop a universal genius like 
his own; or else, it may have been his universal genius which 
made it seem so! The date upon which most scholars agree 
for Chaucer’s birth was the year 1340, and the place London. 
In any case, Geoffrey was the son of a London vintner of 
French descent—and as early as 1357 he was in the service of 
Elizabeth, Countess of Ulster, a daughter-in-law of the reign- 
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ing sovereign, Edward III. Two years later he went to war in 
France, where he was taken prisoner; but being amicably ran- 
somed by royal favor, he returned to England and entered the 
King’s own service. 

It is distinctly pleasant to read of Edward granting, in 
1367, a yearly pension of twenty marks to this dilectus valettus 
noster; and from this post of royal valet or yeoman, the young 
Chaucer was duly raised to the state of esquire, and launched 
upon the busy diplomatic career for which he was so happily 
suited. His wife, Philippa, was already one of the Queen’s 
“damoiselles;” and if one accepts the legend that this Philippa 
was a daughter of Sir Payne Roet, and sister of that adven- 
turous Katherine Roet who eventually became third wife to 
John of Gaunt, it explains several incidents of princely favor 
(and the lack of it) through his career. In any case, Chaucer’s 
first poetic work on record was that Book of the Duchesse, 
which he wrote with even more than a courtier’s grace upon 
the death of John of Gaunt’s first wife, the Duchess Blanche, in 
1369. 

Three years later he seems to have performed a State com- 
mission to Genoa so satisfactorily that the King granted him 
the amiable additional pension of “a pitcher of wine daily.” 
He was often abroad on diplomatic business after that—to 
France, to Flanders, to Italy. Sometimes it was to arrange 
peace, sometimes to secure trading posts; after his patron, 
Edward, had died, it was to discuss the marriage of young 
Richard II. But one suspects that these voyages meant much 
for literature also, and one of them probably included a meet- 
ing with Petrarch. At home, Chaucer seems (possibly because 
of John of Gaunt’s continued friendship) to have been a rather 
constant office-holder: now as controller of the custom and 
subsidy of wools, or of the petty customs of wine; again, as 
official forester of North Petherton Park and clerk of the 
King’s Works at Westminster and Windsor; last of all, as com- 
missioner for repairs along the Thames embankment between 
Greenwich and Woolwich. And instead of playing “absentee 
landlord,” it would have been quite true to form for the genial 
fourteenth-century poet to take real interest in these rather 
prosaic employments. 

Throughout those younger years, it seems obvious enough 
that Chaucer could have had small time for poetry: although 
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they must have included, in addition to the Duchesse, the trans- 
lation of the Romaunt of the Rose, and all the works now 
ascribed to his French period. But after his last foreign mis- 
sion—it was to Italy in 1378—he produced continuously for fif- 
teen or twenty years. He produced, for instance, the great trag- 
edy of Troilus, and all the works of Italian influence. Then, in 
the fullness of his genius and experience, he conceived the plan 
of the Canterbury Tales, created that immortal and inimitable 
dramatis person, and gathered from new treasures and old 
his materials for the peerless whole. 

Not that he was a recluse during those literary years— 
Geoffrey Chaucer was never a recluse! In 1385 he was Justice 
of the Peace for Kent, and the next year he was elected to 
Parliament from the same county—upon which no one seems 
to have laid excessive stress in those days. It is thought that 
Dame Chaucer may have died about 1387 (perhaps the very 
year the Tales were begun in earnest), and it is certain that 
from this time he walked more thorny ways than had been his 
wont. John of Gaunt, thanks to his heterodox views and his 
futile habit of kingdom hunting, was no longer a name to con- 
jure with; and while there is not a shred of evidence connecting 
Chaucer with these vagaries, he naturally fell with his royal 
patron. In 1398 the poet was sued for debt—and probably 
about the same time, since he was always capable of seeing 
the humor of his misfortunes, he wrote that ironic little Com- 
plaint to His Purse. When Henry IV. became King, he was be- 
sought to grant Chaucer a new pension; and while he acceded 
to this after the usual delays, the poet-philosopher, the lover 
and server of his fellowmen, was soon to pass beyond its need. 
In the little tenement he had recently leased in the garden of 
St. Mary’s, Westminster—on the very site now covered by 
Henry VII.’s chapel—Geoffrey Chaucer died on October 25, 
1400. He was buried in the Abbey Church close by—where, 
sleeping quietly in that south transept, he was to leaven for- 
evermore the Poets’ Corner of his fatherland. 

It was suggested awhile ago, that if one part of Chaucer’s 
warm inclusiveness might be attributed to his century, another 
slice must be borrowed from the versatile circumstances of 
his life. But by far the lion’s share must be charged always 
to the man’s own heart. Now inclusiveness can never be de- 
scribed as a natural English virtue—one is not sure that it is 
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wholly a natural virtue at all. But Chaucer was inalienably 
simpatico in the broadest possible sense. He had tolerance, 
curiosity, patience, even, for the most amazing variety of peo- 
ple. The rain of his tears falls upon the just and the unjust, 
if only they are in trouble: and (far more difficult to most hu- 
man beings!) the sunshine of his laughter dances across the 
evil and the good with an impartiality almost scandalous to 
smaller and straighter hearts. It is manifestly impossible here, 
and it would surely be found superfluous, to give any exhaus- 
tive summary of Geoffrey Chaucer’s works, extending, as they 
do, all the way from highly romantic prayers to the Most 
Blessed Virgin, to praises for the unhappy ladies whom he de- 
scribes as “saints of cupid.” But a little glimpse into the Can- 
terbury Tales is sufficient to prove the point. To be sure, the 
Tales are a storehouse: but even so, they are shorter than most 
of the classics of literature—or than many works not classics 
at all. They are not so long as the Divina Commedia, with 
which, in spite of all contrariness of aim, they share at least 
the flaming faith and hope of medizvalism. Nor are they 
within miles so long as the Comédie Humaine, with which they 
share that comprehensive and wistful charity, that universal 
brotherhood, which is perhaps the highest note of modernity. 

Look just at the ordering of human beings in that priceless 
Prologue—which has been called, for wealth of its character- 
painting, the first novel in English literature. Now Chaucer, 
standing himself midway between the Court and the common 
people—a perfect example of the inspired bourgeoisie, to 
whom all things are possible—was aristocrat enough to head 
off his portraits with the Knight: a very perfect, gentle knight, 
too. This was the medieval model of a gentleman, before the 
word fell upon evil days: a worthy man, lover of chivalry, 
truth, honor, courtesy, freedom, who had fought bravely in 
Christian and pagan lands, and had returned “with port as 
meeke as is a mayde,” eager for his pilgrimage to St. Thomas’ 
shrine. Next comes his son, the Squire, a rather dashing and 
amorous young person of twenty years—the perpetual matinée 
idol, the “great lover”—but none the less obedient in carving 
at table before his worthy father. With them was a single 
serving man, the Yeoman all in green, with bow and arrows. 
And then comes one of the most exquisite of all Chaucer’s 
creations, the Prioress, Madame Eglentyne. There is all the 
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verisimilitude of a firsthand portrait in this dignified young 
daughter of the Church, with her entourage of a second nun, 
three priests—and two little hounds! Madame Eglentyne 
stands midway between the usual conception of a Mother 
Prioress, a grande dame amd a précieuse. She is patently well 
born, well bred, well dressed: her extreme cleanliness, her 
daintiness at table, the mild extravagance of feeding her be- 
loved little dogs on roast flesh and white bread, and the sensi- 
tiveness which must weep to see a mouse caught in a trap, all 
stand out conspicuously. As a woman she is always with us— 
gentle, gracious, stately, a little scrupulous, a little insistent 
upon her own dignity, but inherently the upholder of the 
world’s ideals. As a nun, she is not the modern, democratic 
ideal. She was the religious of a century which needed models 
not merely of poverty and humility, but of compassion, delicate 
chastity, and the graces of a growing civilization. Even so 
Chaucer paints her, summing up with the comment that “Al 
was conscience and tendre herté:” and while the sometimes 
rough story-telling was not edited for her ears, one notices that 
even the hilarious host, Harry Bailly, grows courtly in speaking 
to her. 

And over against this spiritual, sensitive woman is set her 
inevitable foil, the Wife of Bath. Ruddy of face, gaudily 
dressed, humorous and indelicate of speech, a capable business 
woman used to having her own way, she, too, is as true as pos- 
sible. She will give generously to any cause, if only she may 
have first place in giving. She revels in pilgrimages, because 
they give opportunity for travel and merry company. She be- 
lieves that all happy men are ruled by their wives: and she 
ought to know—for like her prototype in Samaria, she has 
had five husbands by Churchly rite, a few others by less ortho- 
dox count, and she now frankly admits her readiness to con- 
sider a new alliance! But through all her coarseness and quick 
temper and licentiousness, there is a terrible vitality in the Wife 
of Bath. She can thank God for all that she has known of life 
—and somewhere underneath the thorns, the germ of Faith 
still lives in her headstrong, hot-blooded heart. 

Almost more dramatic than that between Alisoun and 
Madame Eglentyne, is Chaucer’s contrast of the corrupt Par- 
doner and the holy Parson of a Town. This was perhaps the 
ultimate test of his inclusiveness: for while many a man may 
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divide his friendship between wise virgins and foolish wives 
(a little vulgarity being, in fact, one of the last blemishes men 
usually discover in a woman), it is almost inconceivable to 
look with equal eye upon the good and evil Churchman. And 
Chaucer does not look with equal eye. He is humorously tol- 
erant toward the begging Friar, who is rather a bounder, too— 
and toward his “manly” Monk, who inclines toward horses, 
hunting and modernism. They have simply missed their voca- 
tions. But he does not love the yellow-haired, eloquent, cyn- 
ical Pardoner—in whom one cannot help seeing a very out- 
rider and incitement to the coming “Reformation.” To the 
humble, hard-worked Parson, on the other hand, a shepherd 
and no mercenary to his scattered flock, Chaucer’s art is on its 
knees. This Parson, in fact, inspires many of the noblest lines 
in the whole Prologue—one cannot resist quoting the immortal 
summing-up of every true priest, before and since, that 


firste he wroughte and afterward he taughte ... 


And this reverent, intimate study of the humble, devout and 
scholarly medizval Pastor, together with the exhaustive 
treatise on the Seven Deadly Sins assigned as his tale (and 
borrowed, by the by, from Frére Lorens’ Somme de Vices et de 
Vertues), ought to stand as stanch evidence of Chaucer’s hold 
upon orthodox Catholicism in an age when many were led 
awry. 

In another sense, the Pardoner is also an evidence of his 
creator’s orthodoxy. For here one sees a real abuse of the 
Church handled frankly, humanly—not as it must have 
seemed to an outraged contemporary Catholic moralist, but as 
it would certainly have seemed to a genially scornful contem- 
porary Catholic poet. The Pardoner is a venal hypocrite, and 
worse: a trafficker in indulgences, absolutions and spurious 
relics; but withal an actor of no mean parts, whose tale of 
Death and the Three Robbers is as stirring a sermon-story as 
one cares to hear. And there is just one spark of sincerity left 
in the man, which may some day save his soul alive. It flames 
up in that curious, half-vaunting confession of his own corrup- 
tion before all the fellow-pilgrims—and in his sudden pitiful 
prayer that Christ may give His pardon to them all—For that 
is best; I wol you not deceyve! 
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Taken for all in all, it is a brave mustering of humanity 
gathered by Harry Bailly’s board at the old Tabard Inn; 
scarcely a type or symbol of life is missing—but they are much 
more than types or symbols. Everyone recognizes the schol- 
arly, threadbare, unworldly Clerk of Oxford, who prays for the 
good friends who buy his precious rows of books—and the 
boisterous, garrulous, masterful innkeeper or “Host”—and the 
worthy Merchant, so sadly disenchanted with his recent mar- 
riage—the Sergeant at Law, who loves to be thought busier 
than he is—the Doctor of Physic, whose “studie was but litel 
on the Bible”—the hard-fisted, coarse-mouthed Shipman—the 
Cook, an important person liable to get drunk—the Plowman 
(brother of the Parson), who is all that a laborer should be— 
the wily Miller, who is all that a laborer should not be—and, 
finally, the subtly submerged Poet himself, very quiet, seem- 
ingly “short” of wit, with downcast eyes which see everything 
and know too well what is in the heart of man. 

Chaucer does not even forget the inevitable antipathies of 
his group: the wordy battles between Miller and Reve or Sum- 
moner and Friar, the half-disguised hostility of the Oxford 
Clerk and the Wife of Bath, the nearly violent altercation be- 
tween Harry Bailly and the Pardoner. And one conflict, ut- 
terly in character, must be read almost wholly between the 
limes. The Shipman has told a ribald, rather anti-clerical 
story, bound to jar upon the ears of the holy Parson and the 
Prioress—when it happens that she herself is the next one 
called upon for a tale. Madame Eglentyne accedes gladly; 
and without comment on what has gone before, she breaks first 
into a prayer to Christ’s Mother, the white lily flower of vir- 
ginity, and then into the exquisite legend of the little boy 
martyred by the Jews for singing her praises. Very guilelessly 
she tells the guileless story, and the pilgrims are spellbound into 
silence. Then, having casual cause to mention an abbot, she 
remarks sweetly that he was a holy man—“as all monks are, or 
ought to be.” . . . It is one of the finest rebukes in literature. 

Was Geoffrey Chaucer too inclusive, one sometimes won- 
ders? Did his all-understanding, all-pardoning art betray him 
sometimes into a very excess of tolerance toward sin as well as 
sinner? He himself seems to have thought so in the later 
years; and in his little leave-taking he begs not only the read- 
er’s prayers for his soul, but also God’s pardon for his earlier 
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translations of worldly vanities, for “many a song and many a 
leccherous lay,” and even for some of his Tales of Canterbury. 
Indeed, in his excess of zeal the poet seems to regret all his 
work not devotional or ascetical in character! Naturally, no 
one will be found to share this pious regret—nor should it be 
construed as more than a temporary reaction in Chaucer. He 
was not made to grieve over the sins and sorrows of fallen man, 
but to rejoice that, even fallen, his life was still so bravé and 
big in possibilities. That is why Aubrey de Vere found him a 
symbol of all the scarcely-comprehended versatility of the 
Moyen Age. “The Middle Ages were cheerful ages,” he in- 
sisted, “and if their great Italian representative, Dante, was the 
most spiritual of poets, Chaucer, their great English represen- 
tative, was the most mirthful and human-hearted.” 

Dryden was not one of the most inspired of Chaucer’s 
critics, for he could not wholly escape the singular eighteenth 
century condescension toward its predecessors, but he found 
the perfect word for the Canterbury Pilgrims. Perhaps the 
poet rather than the critic in him was speaking when he said 
simply: “Here is God’s plenty.” In these men and women 
one sees evil and good not blended so much as mixed: precisely 
as in God’s great world the wheat and the tares grow up to- 
gether for the final harvesting. His Pilgrims are humanity. 
They are as various as humanity, as vital, as perfect and as 
perverse. The one bond of union is that common goal, 
Canterbury— 


The hooly, blisful martir for to seke... 


The shrine of St. Thomas is to be their testing. There, at Can- 
terbury, it shall be proved who has come for curiosity, who for 
adventure, who for fear, who for love. In a sense, it is to be 
their final judgment: and either from accident or from design, 
Chaucer leaves his Pilgrims this side of that awesome goal. 
He leaves them en route—to Eternity. 
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A PROTESTANT EXPERIMENT IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


BY JAMES H. RYAN, D.D., PH.D. 


y only i in Evangelical circles, but amongst Catholics 

as well. This movement is quite recent, dating 
om 71916. During the last two years it has received a remark- 
able impetus due to many causes and contributing factors. 
The development of these schools in 1921 has been altogether 
surprising (more than ninety per cent. of them having been 
established in that year), and has given rise to the belief that 
the experimental stage has been passed and that the need of 
such schools has been firmly established. They have become 
a matter of permanent policy with certain religious bodies. 
The communities which have tried out this form of religious 
education are loud in their praise of its accomplishments and 
possibilities. The acceptance of the Religious Week-Day 
School as a vital adjunct to the Church is regarded as opening 
up new fields for service, the extent of which can only be very 
inadequately gauged by the experiences of the last five years. 
Religious thinkers see in it the solution of a problem which 
Protestantism has long recognized as of major importance, but 
has failed to do much more than speculate about. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that the religious education 
of the great majority of American children has been grossly 
neglected, except by Catholics and Jews. The Sunday School 
has been a mere makeshift. No one knows better its defects 
and lack of permanent results that those most intimately ac- 
quainted with its organization and work. The public school 
has been unable to give a satisfactory training in religion. 
The result has been that millions, some say over twenty-seven 
millions, of our children are growing up with no religious in- 
struction whatsoever. “Probably three children and youth out 
of four under eighteen years of age are receiving no religious 
instruction.”* A writer in the Bulletin of the Presbyterian 


1 The New Program of Religious Education, by George Herbert Betts, p. 19. New 
York: Abingdon Press. 
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Board of Publications and Sunday School Work, 1920, has com- 
plained of the lack of religious education among Protestant 
children. “The Religious Education Division of the Inter- 
Church World Movement reports that the 1,600,000 Jewish chil- 
dren in the United States received an average of 250 hours 
religious education annually. The 8,000,000 Catholic children 
receive 200 hours of religious education annually. But the 
Protestant children receive an average of only 26 hours of reli- 
gious education annually. What we supremely value we take 
pains to pass on to our children. Do the Jews prize their reli- 
gion so much more highly than Protestants? Do the Catholics 
realize the value of their religious heritage so much more than 
the Protestants? Here is an appalling failure of Protestantism, 
a failure that threatens its life.” 

The Religious Week-Day School is looked upon by many 
today as the answer to the question, “Shall our children be edu- 
cated without any knowledge of God?” If the Sunday School 
has failed and the public school cannot teach religion, the 
week-day school is a possible medium for giving what cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. The majority of the advocates of this 
idea are frank in expressing the need of more religious in- 
struction. Since the close of the War, the breakdown of indi- 
vidual and social morality has made the need doubly evident. 
Add to this fact the growing conviction that a purely secular 
education is faulty because it does not educate the whole man. 
To make a man socially efficient, we must include in the con- 
cept of education, processes which will lead to a well-rounded 
development of his religious and moral powers. Conscience, 
respect for self, for one’s neighbor, for the State—in a word, 
the training of the heart is as indubitably of the essence of edu- 
cation as is the training of the intellect. If education means 
anything, it means adjustment, not to any department, but to | 
the whole of life. Public education in the United States has 
been unmoral; it has been non-religious. It has failed (a fact 
which its most ardent supporters acknowledge) to train a body 
of citizens imbued with high and noble religious ideals. 

The primary cause, however, seems to be “that the Church 
must resume its teaching function and accomplish its work by 
a process of education.”* In the past “the Protestant Church 
has never taken religious education seriously.”* Today, “the 


2 Erwin L. Shaver, Religious Education, April, 1922, p. 83. 8 Betts, p. 63. 
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promoters of religious education tell us that the primary obli- 
gation and opportunity of the Church, standing out ahead of 
all other obligations and opportunities whatsoever, is the reli- 
gious education of its childhood and youth.” * 

Some, probably all, of these causes have influenced reli- 
gious leaders in their demands for fuller opportunities for the 
child, especially in the much neglected field of religious edu- 
cation. The Religious Week-Day School is an honest attempt 
to meet this demand made upon the Church. It is true that it 
will be looked upon by some as a reactionary step. This view, 
however, can be held only by those so imbued with the sec- 
ularist philosophy of education that they are willing to con- 
tinue a condition known and admitted to be destructive of the 
religious sense. On the contrary, it is testimony to a convic- 
tion which almost every forward-looking man acknowledges 
that the Protestant Church erred in accepting, in such whole- 
hearted fashion, the educational ideas of Horace Mann and 
sold its religious heritage for a mess of secular pottage. If it 
is reactionary to retrace their steps in the direction of an ade- 
quate religious education, evidently these bodies are not 
frightened by being called names. 

The Week-Day Religious School is, therefore, the Protes- 
tant response to conditions which are admittedly bad, and are 
becoming worse. It is as well a new effort on their part to hold 
millions of children in their loyalty to Evangelical doctrines. 
The losses which Protestantism has sustained in the United 
States during the past quarter of a century can be traced di- 
rectly to the public school. Every honest student of contem- 
porary history knows this. The situation cannot be remedied, 
however, by recalling the public school to the old Protestant 
allegiance. The public school has passed from that forever. 
It is now, definitely and beyond recall, a secular system of edu- 
cation—and the Evangelical Churches must be blamed for the 
defection. 

A very careful survey of Week-Day Religious Education 
was recently made by Erwin L. Shaver, Professor of Religious 
Education, at Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas. The re- 
sults of this survey appeared in the April number of Religious 
Education. Three hundred and twenty-four schools reported 
to Professor Shaver. Some of these are individual schools, 


4 Betts, p. 23. 
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located in churches, and have no relation to any other school, 
either church or public. Others are conducted in public school 
buildings. One hundred and fifty-five schools are of the indi- 
vidual or coéperating type, whilst one hundred and sixty-nine 
are members of a system, loosely joined together on the basis 
of location, being situated in the same neighborhood, town or 
city. In the latter case, the system is controlled by a govern- 
ing board made up of members of the various contributing de- 
nominational bodies. There is no uniformity in the number 
of schools which make up any one system. The number ranges 
from one to twenty-four schools, the average being three. 

Religious Week-Day Schools are found in practically all 
States of the Union, the largest number being in New York, 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota and Michigan. New York has 
fifty-four such schools. No particular significance can be at- 
tached to the distribution of these schools. They are generally 
situated, however, in communities where there is a large and 
active Protestant body or where they have received the support 
of the local public school superintendent, as in Gary, Indiana. 
In this city the superintendent is not only responsible for the 
initiation of the movement, but has codperated in the develop- 
ment of the Gary Religious System, which now consists of nine 
schools. The movement is, therefore, widely scattered. It can 
hardly be said to have taken on as yet the aspects of a national 
Protestant effort towards providing religious education. After 
ten or twenty years of experimentation, one may be able to 
judge more correctly of the vitality and possibilities inherent 
in this new religious programme. That it possesses vitality, no 
one acquainted with the facts will deny. Whether it shall live 
and grow to the stature of an important religious educational 
movement, depends more than anything else on the tact of 
the leaders who are so vigorously advocating its extension. 

The three hundred Week-Day Schools are now teaching 
approximately fifty thousand children. This figure is small in 
comparison with the two million children reached by the Cath- 
olic school, nor does it in any way approach the number of 
children served by the Jewish school. It is evidence, however, 
that the Week-Day Religious Education Movement has, in 
spite of its youth and lack of organization, become an impor- 
tant factor in the spread of Evangelical doctrines in the United 
States. 
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The government and administration of the Week-Day 
School is generally in the hands of a local board made up of 
members of the dominant or codéperating religious group 
which maintains the school. This board is composed of mem- 
bers who, besides being adherents of the church, often hold 
administrative positions in the public schools. The Methodist 
body seems most interested in the movement, and has perhaps 
done more to formulate the programme as well as to guide the 
forces back of this new departure than any other religious or- 
ganization. The Presbyterians, Christian Church, Disciples, 
Baptists and others have coéperated. There has not been any- 
thing like a fusion of forces up to date and, from present indi- 
cations, there is little reason to believe that any influence will 
be powerful enough to break down denominational barriers to 
the extent of supporting a common educational programme. 

The Religious Education Association, a national organiza- 
tion, for almost twenty years has been leading the fight for a 
unified plan of religious education. By annual meetings, con- 
ferences, surveys and the diffusion of literature, it has sought 
to arouse the Evangelical conscience to the need of religious 
education, and to focus public attention on the contributions 
of the church school to our national life. Whether the influ- 
ence of this body shall be powerful enough to guide the diffi- 
cult and, at times, conflicting currents in the Week-Day School 
into channels where they will flow in a smooth and orderly 
fashion, is a question which only the future can settle. On 
one thing the Protestant bodies are united. They are unan- 
imous in their demands on public school authorities to permit 
children to attend these schools of religion, even though this 
attendance must interfere somewhat with the programme laid 
down by the authorities for the public school child. 

The Week-Day Religious School has received the approval 
of many public school officials. In some cases they have gone 
farther than mere approval by actively coéperating with the 
religious school or by giving it every facility for development. 
Classes are dismissed to permit attendance at the religious 
school; in many cases public school buildings and equipment 
are used. Public school officials have not attempted the exer- 
cise of any control over the religious school. In some instances 
they keep the record of attendance. On the whole, the super- 
vision is purely nominal. Public school boards have recog- 
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nized officially the existence of these schools by permitting at- 
tendance at them on public school time. The extent of this 
recognition depends upon local conditions as well as on State 
laws. Carl Zollman, in an article, “The Legal Basis,” * points 
out the legality of the teaching of religion in the public school 
in spite of adverse constructions of the law by the courts of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Nebraska and particularly Washington, 
where reading of the Bible in the public school has been judged 
“sectarian instruction.” Whilst practically every State in the 
United States, many by constitutional amendment, expressly 
forbids the appropriation of State funds to aid sectarian insti- 
tutions of learning, there is a growing tendency to interpret 
the law liberally in the interest of religious education. 

The specific problem of the Religious Week-Day School— 
namely, the teaching of religion in a tax supported institution— 
has never been adjudicated, except in one case. The State 
Constitution of Washington provides:* “No public money or 
property shall be appropriated for or applied to any religious 
work, exercise or instruction, or the support of any religious 
establishment.” Mr. Dibble contends that this constitutional 
prohibition does not affect the Week-Day Religious School. It 
prohibits religious domination of the public school by any one 
sect or discrimination in favor of any one sect. He cites the 
example of the Constitution of other States to minimize the 
severity of the Washington prohibition. The courts, it should 
be noted, are at great variance in their interpretations of the 
right of religious organizations to use public school buildings 
for religious purposes. A large number approve the use. Mr. 
Dibble concludes’ that: “If the various denominations paid 
a rental sufficient to cover these items (light, heat, janitor serv- 
ice), and compensation for the use of the room, there will be 
no legal objection to the plan in Illinois, and probably not in 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. In Wisconsin, however, it seems 
that such use of the school building would not be permitted 
under any conditions.” 

When the religious school is conducted in a building under 
the control of a religious organization, it is probable that pub- 
lic school boards in most States could legally recognize the 


5 Religious Education, February, 1922. 
6 Charles L. Dibble, “Specific Legal Provisions on Week-Day School,” Religious 
Education, February, 1922, p. 45. ? Page 48. 
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work done there by giving credit for it. There seems to be little 
or no question at all of the right of parents to send their chil- 
dren to such schools without violating the compulsory school 
attendance laws. 

That the Evangelical Churches intend to make use of the 
law in so far as it is favorable to religious education, is evi- 
denced by the statement of Dr. Betts: “The right of religion 
to a part of the week-day time or to some time in the vacation 
period is a new thought which the Protestant Church is just 
now taking up.”* Not only from the pronouncements of the 
leaders in the movement, but particularly from a study of their 
methods of attacking the problem of religious education, one 
may conclude that the advocates of the Week-Day Religious 
School have no intention of divorcing it from the public school 
system. Shaver speaks “of the nearness of this movement to 
the work of the public school system.”* “Religious education 
in coéperation with the public school” is the slogan of the 
Week-Day School. 

Some may see in these efforts to use the public school for 
the purpose of religious education, a sinister move aimed at 
eventual control by the sects of our system of public education. 
No such purpose appears in the voluminous literature of the 
friends of the Week-Day School. Nor could such a purpose 
be successful if contemplated. There is hardly one chance in 
a thousand of the public school ever again coming under Prot- 
estant domination, at least to the extent exercised in the period 
1840-1890. The Religious Week-Day School may be a last, and 
hopeless, attempt to recover control of the public school. 
Competent students of the situation, however, see in it nothing 
more than the expression of a sincere desire on the part of 
Protestant leaders to supply the defects of public education 
and to preserve the denominational loyalty of the rising 
generation, against which every educational influence seems 
to militate. 

The aim of the Week-Day Religious School, as expressed 
by Mary D. Newton, Educational Director of the Protestant 
Teachers’ Association, is “through the medium of song, story 
and study of the Bible to help all the children they can reach 
to ‘grow in grace and in the knowledge of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ but to do it in a well-trained and progressively efficient 


8 Page 51. 9 Page 128. 
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manner.” The study of the Bible appears to be not merely the 
main, but the only subject of study in these schools. The 
curriculum is built around the Bible. Information about the 
Bible, stories from the Bible, Biblical memory gems, constitute 
the major portions of the scholastic work. The teacher is satis- 
fied if she has succeeded in communicating to the child a defi- 
nite amount of information drawn from the Bible. 

No effort is expended to coérdinate the teaching of reli- 
gion with the other subjects of the school curriculum, nor to 
motivate it with the facts and principles of Christian life. The 
everyday life of the child, as well as the moral problems which 
he must daily face, are kept in the background. But a slight 
attempt has been made to bring the Biblical story into vital 
reference to the child’s experience and needs. The curriculum 
of the Week-Day Religious School expresses no higher educa- 
tional standard than that of the average well-conducted Sunday 
School. In fact, it has been transplanted root and branch from 
the Sunday School. There has been some advance in the mat- 
ter of method; the viewpoint is not so completely one of the 
mere acquisition of knowledge; the “Sunday atmosphere” has 
been dispelled from the class-room and from the subject matter 
of religion; some insistence has been placed on the acquiring 
of religious knowledge by handiwork, projects and the develop- 
ment of religious attitudes and worship. The most promising 
indication is that the teachers themselves are not satisfied either 
with the curricula used or the methods in vogue. All acknowl- 
edge the experimental character of the schools as now con- 
ducted, and look upon them as but the initial stage in a pro- 
gramme of religious education, based on sound pedagogy, for 
which they are searching. 

What the future holds in store for the Religious Week-Day 
Education Movement, one can only conjecture. In view of the 
results already achieved, its leaders have high hopes of a wide 
and significant extension of the idea. They acknowledge, how- 
ever, that progress can only come by the adoption of new and 
better teaching methods, and by a closer codrdination of the 
agencies behind the movement. All admit that if local 
churches or national religious bodies, through a spirit of jeal- 
ousy or rivalry, seek to control the school in the interest of 
any one denomination, disaster is certain to ensue. To avoid 
that, a representative central body, from which would come 
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guidance, inspiration and codrdination of the work, is 
advocated. 

Catholic educators see in the Religious Week-Day School 
a notable departure from the prevailing Protestant attitude 
which seeks to divorce religion and education. This growing 
interest in the need of a fuller and deeper acquaintance by 
means of education with the truths of Christianity, is not 
merely a justification of the age-long battle which has been 
fought by Catholics. It is public acknowledgment that we 
were right in our contention that one of the major functions 
of the Church is to educate. “The Roman Catholic among all 
churches has been the most consistent in the use of the educa- 
tional method in religion. So insistent is this church that reli- 
gion shall be made an integral part of the education of its 
young, that Catholic children are withdrawn in large numbers 
from the public schools and sent to the schools of the church, 
where they are taught religion along with their geography and 
grammar.”*® Shall the Protestant denominations go the full 
length of logic and build up a parish school system of their 
own? I think not. They are committed to the public school, 
and will strive to reform it rather than assume the tremendous 
burden of building up a school system of their own. 

The rapid development of the Week-Day Religious School 
brings to the fore the question of what attitude the Catholic 
Church will take in case the non-religious character of the pub- 
lic school should be transformed by a practical recognition of 
the rights of the different churches to provide religious educa- 
tion for their communicants. The plan of combining the teach- 
ing of religion by different denominations with the teaching of 
other subjects in the State school has worked satisfactorily in 
some countries. It has been, we are told, successful in Canada. 
But conditions in the United States are not duplicated either 
by those of Canada or by Europe. Since revolutionary days, 
the Church has maintained a separate system of schools. It is 
now definitely committed to the parish school. The Catholic 
people have willingly made tremendous sacrifices for these 
schools. It is inconceivable, therefore, that the Church would 
give up its wonderful parish school system, in which over two 
million children are being educated today, in order to escape 
the financial burden of maintaining it, even if the State should 


10 Betts, p. 51. 
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provide all the necessary requirements and safeguards for a 
complete training of our children in their religion. Neither is 
it probable that the Catholic school system shall be maintained 
with the limitation that Catholic children be allowed to fre- 
quent the public school after a certain age or after a certain 
period of training in the parish school. The acceptance of any 
such plans would involve many serious difficulties, the solution 
of which is a matter which would vitally affect interests deeply 
intrenched in our Catholic life. 

The Church cannot regard as satisfactory any system of 
education in which religion is not the foundation of the whole 
curriculum. Her first duty is to train her children in the 
knowledge and practices of the Faith. This does not mean 
that her schools neglect the teaching of the other branches of 
human knowledge. Religion in the Catholic school is the main 
subject of the curriculum. It is not, however, the only subject. 
In the public school, the emphasis is placed on the secular sub- 
jects to the total exclusion of religion. It is almost beyond 
belief that public school authorities, due to pressure brought 
to bear on them by religious organizations, will ever change 
so completely the direction of the public school as to bring it in 
line with the Catholic philosophy of education. Until that is 
done, no Catholic would think of giving up the Catholic school 
for any diluted form whatsoever of the public school. 





APOCALYPSE. 
BY L. SIMMONS. 


In simple wise the revelation fell— 
Upon a day of grief and blind despair 
Wherein the nail-pierced Hands and tortured Brow 
Flashed into poignant meaning; then and there 
The distant Christ drew close—a Friend new found; 
“Lo—and thou, also!’’ sang the shining air! 



















A SAINT IN THE MAKING. 
BY MAY BATEMAN. 


ar all “tremendous adventures,” the quest of God is 
Sa the most wonderful, the most beset with diffi- 
Ai culties from without and within. There is no real 
fege rest ever for Christ’s humblest knight-errant until 
=—“@i that last enemy, which speaks at times with such 
incomparable sweetness, is finally put to flight. Only those 
who have set to work seriously to vanquish self have any knowl- 
edge of how self may disguise itself: as an angel of light; as a 
maker of false halos; as a lens which reflects life from the 
wrong angle. And yet, not until the victory is won, can God 
wholly enter in, take full possession of His own—the soul 
shaped in His Image, able not only to receive, but to give out 
the Light with which He floods it. 

René Bazin’s life of Charles de Foucauld, explorer and 
hermit,’ which has just been published, is the story of the 
making of a saint from human material by just these means. 
The London Times reviewer says: “It is long since we have 
opened a more interesting and indeed thrilling book than this 
volume, in which travel, the most exciting adventure and the 
psychology of a mystic are so singularly blended.” All this 
is true, but much more is true, too. The Catholic who wants 
to be simplified—the Catholic, in a word, who wants to grow— 
must inevitably be moved and stirred and put to shame and be 
made proud, by this extraordinarily human document of a 
man whose acts were called superhuman by his fellowmen 
over and over again. 

Charles de Foucauld is emphatically “of this very day and 
hour.” Many of the dear remote saints of old seem literally 
“inimitable” because they moved in an atmosphere and condi- 
tions so different from our own, that their warmth and color 
affect us more as the warmth and color of a picture would, than 
actual heat and light. But Charles Vicomte de Foucauld is 
“true” for us in the same sense that Foch, Pershing and Haig 
are “true.” We possess, quite possibly, amongst our own ac- 


1 Charles de Foucauld, by René Bazin. Paris: Librairie Pion. 
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quaintances, men who knew him personally in Paris or 
Morocco or the desert; who were eyewitnesses of that amazing 
change in him which God, working directly in his soul, 
wrought. We might even make, without insuperable difficulty, 
a pilgrimage to the place where the body of the soldier-monk 
de Foucauld lies near the body of that “monkish-soldier,” Gen- 
eral Laperrine, who loved him, under a black Cross in the 
desert; which, because it is a Cross, and stands for what both 
friends strove for to the end, needs no material inscription to 
make its lesson tell. 

What parts do heredity and environment take in form- 
ing man’s character? If heredity counts, little Charles de 
Foucauld came into the world with a legacy of noble traditions 
to inspire him. His family, from early times, had helped to 
make French history. Since 970 there has scarcely been one 
rising or war involving French interests without a de Foucauld 
to the fore. Chivalrous and fearless, born leaders, they held 
high diplomatic, ecclesiastical or military positions through 
the rolling centuries. Here, you may find a knight “giving all 
up” to become a monk; there, a Crusader, falling in defence 
of his King, St. Louis, at Mansourah. They fulfilled royal 
embassies; were high in Court favor. “John, Chamberlain to 
the Dauphin, assisted at the Coronation at Rheims, near Joan 
of Arc. . . . Gabriel was chosen by King Francis II. to marry 
Queen Mary Stuart by proxy.” 

The end of Armand de Foucauld, chanoine of Meaux, and 
his cousin, the Cardinal Archbishop of Arles, Jean-Marie du 
Lau, stands out even amongst these vivid episodes. The scene 
is the Revolution. When the Archbishop denounced schism 
in the strongest condemnation he could frame, and his Chapter, 
to a man, backed the document, he and they knew what must 
follow. In due time they were arrested and imprisoned in a 
disused Carmelite Priory. Three weeks later, the place was 
suddenly surrounded by a horde of Revolutionists with swords 
and pikes. All knew what they had come for. The priests, 
kneeling before a little Shrine of Our Lady in the garden, 
calmly awaited the end. “Let us thank God, gentlemen,” said 
the Archbishop, “that God calls us to seal with our blood the 
Faith which we profess.” He was stricken down. Armand 
de Foucauld fell dead beside him, a moment later. 

Stir the ashes of sacrifice centuries after the fire was lit 
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and flame still leaps for some of us. Little Charles de Foucauld 
must have heard these stories at his mother’s knee. They 
must have become fibres to link him with his mighty dead. 
Visits to churches; flowers at the foot of the Cross; the Crib 
at Christmas; the month of Mary; the little altar in “his room,” 
which still stood there, for a beloved memory’s sake, when its 
owner had lost the Faith, all these separate acts of devotion, 
so little understood at the time, made pictures that revealed 
themselves in flashes time after time, in later life, in incon- 
gruous conditions. 

His mother and father died when he was only six years old, 
and a devoted grandfather took charge of him. He had only 
one sister. The tiny Vicomte de Foucauld, a distinct “per- 
sonage” from the first, with tremendous force of character, an 
exalted opinion of his own importance and strong likes and 
dislikes which were instantly gratified by an indulgent grand- 
father who hated “seeing the boy cry,” rioted in a liberty which 
he was totally unfitted for, and, naturally, misused it. Work? 
Why should he work, when everything he wanted could be had 
without it—either at Nancy or St. Cyr, as child or youth? 
Pleasure—amusement—luxury, were all he cared for; to be 
leader of the maddest exploits, to be always one degree more 
reckless, wilder, more extravagant than his companions. Less 
and more than his Faith went at Nancy, in spite of his un- 
faltering love for a family which, eminently “in” the best social 
life and circumstances, saw both in perspective and, high in 
worldly honors, never hid or minimized their entire devotion 
to God. 

Charles de Foucauld, at this time, was so grossly obese 
through self-indulgence, that he only just managed to scrape 
through the medical examination for his military course. 

Yet with—you might say—the ball at his feet, enjoying, 
outwardly, all to the full; “going one better,” as he invariably 
did, his friends in their excesses; carrying luxury in food, drink, 
dress to its limit; whatever he wanted, his for the asking; his 
debts paid by forgiving relatives; significant, notorious; a fig- 
ure which stood out in a crowd—he was never really happy. 
“I did wrong, but I never liked it,” he wrote later. “There was 
an emptiness, a sorrow . . . which came back on me at night, 
when I was alone in my room. . . . I organized these different 
‘functions,’ true, but when they took place, I went through them 
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with disgust and boredom.” Nobody guessed the fact. At the 
Cavalry School, at Saumur, he shared a room with a friend, 
afterward the Vicomte of Vallombrosa. One or other was 
nearly always under arrest for some act of wild folly or dis- 
obedience. 

Things came to a head shortly after. When Charles was 
twenty-two years old, the Fourth Hussars, in which he was a 
lieutenant, was ordered to proceed to Algeria, where it was 
transformed into Light Cavalry, the “4iéme Chasseurs 
d’Afrique.” A French lady, one of de Foucauld’s intimates, 
went out at the same time, very obviously to be near him. Be- 
ing whom he was, he made no slightest attempt to conceal the 
liaison. 

General Laperrine’s great “ideal” of what French officers’ 
lives should be, when they were, as it were, “standing for 
France,” amidst natives, was at this time gaining ground 
amongst the best men in North Africa. He taught them that 
straightness and austerity and self-command were eminently 
worth while in consolidating French influence, if for no other 
reason. The regiment had its reputation at stake; and young 
de Foucauld was called to order. He fired up at once. His 
private affairs interfered with! Never! The situation was 
explained more crudely. He must give up the regiment or the 
lady. Without even the excuse of a “great passion” behind 
him, he made his choice then and there. The lady, certainly. 
He was put on the inactive list, and retired to Evian in high 
dudgeon. 

But in 1881 the walls of Jericho fell, in the shape of fighting 
in Algeria, and his regiment engaged. Bou-Amama, a “mad 
Marabout,” was leading the insurrection of the Oulad- 
Sidi-Cheikh-Gharaba. His men were in danger and de 
Foucauld was at ease. He wrote appealingly to the War 
Minister. Only let him rejoin his comrades and he would ac- 
cept any condition that was imposed. 

“Anxiously concerned with his men’s welfare, he proved 
himself a fine soldier and leader of men,” Laperrine, the most 
discerning of critics, wrote of him at this period. Gay and gal- 
lant, he stood the hardest tests of endurance; showed himself 
utterly oblivious to his own interests. Africa called him, as 
Africa only can. More than Africa called, although he did not 
know the Voice or recognize the echo of the following Feet. 
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Silence; loneliness; danger. Silence broken by the mur- 
mur of the Arab’s prayer. Was this what he was seeking? 
Something mystical in the incomparable mystery of the desert 
where, as General Mangin says, “old beliefs wake and stir,” 
moved him as nothing had moved him before. Pictures? The 
sight of the Arabs, wrapped in prayer, strong men, docile as 
children, kneeling at stated times? The sheer, illimitable 
space, wrenching little human nature away from little human 
things upon its own immensity? 

The strength, the force of the desert, was stronger than 
himself. He began to build on new foundations. Bigger 
plans; bigger enterprises. A scheme that involved infinite 
hard work; self-restraint; patience; privation; certain danger, 
shaped. 

De Foucauld was simplifying. He asked for permission to 
travel in the interior; to study the psychology of the native 
tribes. Leave was refused. That did not deter him. He had 
money and ambitions for France. He sent in his papers; went 
to Algiers; and brought to bear on the development of his plan 
all that scrupulous attention to detail which his supper-parties 
and fétes had shown of old; and the full force of his now tire- 
less energy. 

Mr. Budgett-Meakin, a famous English traveler, described 
the Vicomte de Foucauld’s explorations in Morocco as “being 
the most important and remarkable journey that a European 
has undertaken ‘there’ for more than a century. No modern 
traveler can possibly compete with M. de Foucauld either as 
regards the accuracy of his observation or the care with which 
his travels were planned. ... The work of other travelers 
compared with his, is mere child’s play.” Duveyrier, in his re- 
port upon the manuscript of de Foucauld’s Reconnaissance au 
Maroc, states, technically, that, “in eleven months, from the 
20th June, 1883, to 13th May, 1894,” he “more than doubled the 
extent of the surveys which had already been made in 
Morocco.” He personally traversed and perfected the ac- 
curacy of 689 kilometers of ground covered by his predecessor’s 
operations, and added 2,250 kilometers in addition. He “deter- 
mined” “45 longitudes and 40 latitudes and 3,000 elevations.” 
“Thanks to M. de Foucauld, a new era opens out, and we hesi- 
tate whether to lay the greatest stress on the magnificent and 
practical results of his work, or upon the devotion, courage and 
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ascetic denial which enabled this young officer to carry out such 
a task.” 

Disguised as a Jew to such effect that a Company of his 
own fellow-officers and men rode leisurely past him, stopped 
to stare at “the little chap like a monkey,” who was taking his 
frugal meal of olives in the sun, and actually made game of 
him, the man for whom nothing in the past had been too good, 
deliberately took, for the first time, the lowest place for a set 
purpose. Jews being notoriously despised, he ran the less risk 
of detection. On the other hand, the disguise compelled him 
to remain throughout the journey, in the company of the very 
men who would be the first to discover any lapse which be- 
trayed him, sleeping or waking. 

In spite of the fact that the discovery of one thumbnail 
sketch would have been fatal, he succeeded in completing three 
large portfolios full of sketches,.every one of which was exe- 
cuted in conditions of the utmost difficulty. Concealed in the 
palm of one hand, he carried a tiny exercise book; in the other, 
a small pencil. “I wrote continuously,” he said, “on the jour- 
ney, taking the precaution always to walk either before or be- 
hind my companions, so that, owing to the voluminous folds of 
my clothing, they could not distinguish the least movement of 
my hands.” Whenever he had the rare opportunity of a room 
to himself, he spent the entire night in writing up his journal 
in other books, verifying the observations which he had taken 
with such extraordinary precision on the way. “In the day,” 
he says, simply, “surrounded as one was by Jews, to write 


much was bound to arouse suspicion. . . . Making astronom- 
ical observations was the real difficulty. A sextant cannot be 
hidden like a compass. . . . It takes time to use it. Most of 


my observations were taken in villages. I watched for the mo- 
ment when nobody was on the terrace of a house, and took out 
my instruments wrapped in garments which I said must be 
aired.” Mardochée, the not altogether satisfactory guide who 
accompanied him, tried, on these occasions, to distract atten- 
tion by beginning one of his interminable stories. If de 
Foucauld was found with his instruments, he had to invent 
one story after another to explain their use. 

He was attacked; robbed; “in peril often;” subjected to 
indignities; looked at with mistrust and loathing. Self-com- 
mand became a habit. The long marches, the low diet, the 
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days of strain lengthening into weeks, and weeks into months, 
began to slough away more than his outward likeness to the 
young “exquisite” who had been accustomed to smoke one 
brand of cigars, and one only, and to wear whatever the most 
extravagant mode of the moment dictated. 

The Charles de Foucauld who ultimately returned to Paris 
after the revision of his journal and notes for publication, was 
very different from the Charies de Foucauld of old. He con- 
fided in no one. His family and friends made much of him; 
he was overwhelmed with invitations and praise. But the 
look even of his flat was altered. There was no bed in it, 
for one thing. The new de Foucauld, wrapped in a burnous, 
slept on its floor with a cushion under his head. 

He studied philosophy, works of Mohammedism, all he 
could lay his hands on, avidly. Where were the waters of 
Truth, to slake his insatiable thirst? His family prayed but, 
with wonderful tact, said nothing. The forces which influ- 
enced him were all secret forces still. 

A small book of Catholic devotion came in his way. He 
read it. Could it be a case of washing in the river of the Jordan 
after all? Light came, by what the world calls chance. At 
the house of Madame de Moitessier, formerly Inez de Foucauld, 
who acted as hostess at what was practically a great salon at 
which various interesting personages in different spheres fore- 
gathered, he met the famous Abbé Huvelin of St. Augustin, a 
man who, initiated by suffering, read men’s souls. Like St. 
Martin, he lived a life of mystic prayer, in spite of meeting 
those practical demands which the ceaseless claims of a throng 
of penitents and unbelievers made upon him. The two men 
met; exchanged probably but few words, yet from the first 
were drawn to one another. 

Some time afterwards, the Abbé Huvelin, seated in his con- 
fessional before Mass, saw a young man approach. He recog- 
nized Charles de Foucauld, who came close up beside the con-, 
fessional, but did not kneel there. 

“*M. l’Abbé, I am an unbeliever. Will you instruct me?’ | 
“M. Huvelin looked at him. 

“‘Kneel down. Make your confession. You will believe.’ 
“ ‘But I didn’t come for that—’ 

“*Make your confession.’ 

“The man who wanted to believe, saw that absolution was, 
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for him, a condition of Light. He knelt down and made a 
general confession. 

“His penitent absolved, the abbé said: 

“*Are you fasting?’ 

“ Yes.’ 

“*Go to Communion. 

Charles de Foucauld obeyed, like a child. “God!” he 
wrote, many years later, recalling the nights of darkness 
through which he had passed to illumination, “how closely 
Your Wings must have sheltered me when I did not even 
recognize Your existence!” 

To follow in Our Lord’s Footsteps; to live the same life of 
humility and subjection that He lived at Nazareth; this was the 
new de Foucauld’s one passionate desire. He could say now, 
with Paul Claudel: “Holy Souls, may I some day be as the least 
amongst you!”? Love that can never give enough, that grows 
stronger with every gift it makes, flooded him. By now, his 
fame as an explorer had spread; with the publication of his 
books, Reconnaissance au Maroc and the Itinéraires au Maroc, 
he had achieved an international reputation. But in the dedi- 
cation of his life to God’s service, he saw the only oblation 
which he could make in gratitude for what he had been saved 
from, and the expiation of his sins. 

With the longing for the spiritual life of Nazareth came 
the human longing to see “the very places” where Jesus had 
lived. By December, 1888, de Foucauld was in the Holy Land. 
From Nazareth to Bethlehem, and back again to Nazareth, he 
went, and then returned to Paris. 

Followed, after a period of four retreats, decision. 

In November, 1889, he wrote to his sister to tell her that, 
shortly, acting with the unreserved consent of his director, he 
was about to enter the Trappist Order at Notre Dame des 
Neiges, in Ardéche. His secret hope, explained in the letter to 
the Prior, was, that, after a period of probation and novitiate, 
he might be transferred further afield, to the far more remote 
house of the Order at Akbés, in Syria, “if that is, as I believe, 
the Will of Our Heavenly Father.” He returned to Paris to set 
his worldly affairs in order, and make over his possessions to 
his sister, and so, quite simply, disappeared from public life. 

Outwardly, there must have seemed to be very little like- 
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ness between the brilliant and assertive ex-cavalry officer, and 
the man who, presently to be known as Brother Marie-Alberic, 
humbly replied, in answer to the Prior’s question, “What can 
you do?” “Not much,” and again, when asked if he could 
read or write, merely assented. But it takes, after all, the full 
force of an iron will, and supernatural grace, to set self aside 
or to act in obdience against inclination. No physical hard- 
ships, privations, austerities or external mortifications had the 
least effect on Brother Alberic’s cheerfulness or courage. He 
made light of every hardship. What he found hard, but what 
he set himself steadily to gain, was the docility and self-anni- 
hilation which was his ideal—the docility which Our Lord 
showed when He was “subject” to His parents. 

Abbé Huvelin continued to act as his chief counselor and 
friend. No easy matter to guide a soul like Charles de Fou- 
cauld’s from so great a distance. After a time, Brother 
Alberic’s desire to go still further into exile, was realized. He 
was moved to Notre Dame du Sacré Ceeur, in Syria, and so still 
further separated from the devoted family and country which 
he loved. “The outside of this house is quite 4 la Jules Verne,” 
he wrote, “but the inside is all Our Lord.” Greater detachment 
than that isolated spot afforded, one would have said hard to 
find. Bodily mortifications, physical cold, extreme poverty, 
solitude, all were there. But interiorly, he was often troubled 
and anxious. Had he really given all he could give? Was the 
Voice that spoke so clearly in his heart, asking more of him 
still, the Voice of God or the tempter? 

From the first, he had visualized a small company of 
“Servants of Jesus Christ,” whose object was to live a life of 
extreme simplicity and penance under Abbé Huvelin’s direc- 
tion, a life which should follow Our Lord’s at Nazareth as 
closely as possible. Unnoticed, humbly, without any outward 
recognition, they were to do their work: in the spirit of entire 
abnegation, earning their bread by the labor of their hands, 
accepting nothing for themselves, giving as much as they could, 
devoting themselves explicitly to prayer and remaining in exile 
in countries where the Faith had never penetrated, or had been 
lost. “Wait!” he was told, and again, “Wait.” “Continue your 
studies. Concentrate on the application of the interior virtues. 
Perfect them by strict obedience. You are not fitted, not at all 
fitted, to lead others.” 
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The man who, a few years back, had thrown his career 
away for a whim, without even the excuse of a “great passion” 
to blind him, because he would not conform to the ideal of his 
regiment, took this without a murmur. With exceptional 
sweetness and graciousness, he set himself heroically to achieve 
entire self-discipline and control of thought as well as act. He 
bent every energy to the task of repression, but the dream per- 


sisted. Not for him the “life of honor” which “la Trappe” of-° 


fered. It was “too high” for one who felt convinced, with the 
whole force of his nature, that lowliness and obscurity were to 
be his portion. 

At the end of the summer of 1896, Abbé Huvelin wrote that 
much as he had hoped that his penitent would have found an 
abiding resting place in the Order, he saw that the pull in an- 
other direction was too strong. “Tell your Superiors. Ex- 
plain your wish, quite simply. Tell them how you admire the 
life” of the Order, “but that, where you are concerned, an inev- 
itable force has been leading you all this time towards another 
ideal in spite of your ceaseless efforts.” 

Hot-haste, Brother Alberic took the opportunity of sub- 
mitting a draft of the Rule he hoped to carry out. Appalled at 
its severity, Abbé Huvelin wrote back at once: “What terrifies 
me, is not the thought of the life you aspire to live yourself, as 
a solitary, but the very idea of imposing it on others. . . . Your 
Rule is absolutely impracticable. . . . The Pope refused to give 
his approbation to the Franciscan Rule because of its severity, 
but this—” There was further delay before the decision was 
pronounced. The Father-General of the Order imposed yet 
another test. Brother Alberic was to proceed at once to the 
Monastery at Staouli, where he would receive his orders. Once 
there, he learned that his immediate destination was to be 
Rome, where he must study theology for a term of two years, 
which, in fact, extended to three. Hope deferred again. No 
indication, even, that the asked-for dispensation would ever be 
given. Some natures would have taken the news as a death- 
blow. Brother Alberic accepted it with gratitude and devo- 
tion. “One of the most beautiful souls, I ever met,” the Prior 
at Staouli wrote of him, “progressing with gigantic strides in 
the way of sacrifice.” 

The uitimate decision was pronounced in 1897. The 
Father-General and members of the Council, under whose eyes 
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de Foucauld had been living for the past three years, decided 
that Charles de Foucauld had an exceptional vocation; that he 
was to be given every facility for carrying it out forthwith. 
Whatever the decision, he would have obeyed it, as they knew, 
with joy. He was ready to complete his vows, to remain a 
Trappist, for life, if so ordered. There is not a word of self- 
exaltation in his announcement of the decision: “Every door 
is open to me to obey God's call,” but only overwhelming grati- 
tude to God and to the Father-General and the Council for their 
supernatural generosity and understanding. 

The soul which tries to live a life “hidden in God with 
Christ,” must stand out from the rest by sheer force of con- 
trast. For all his poverty and humility, perhaps because of his 
extreme poverty and humility, Charles de Foucauld could not 
wholly escape notice even in Nazareth. “Charles Foucauld,” 
he now called himself, simply; asking for permission to sleep 
somewhere in the shadow of the convent walls of the Poor 
Clares, and to have a little bread and water daily in return for 
acting as their servant, and being given “time to pray.” Re- 
fusing the gardener’s cottage which the Abbess would have 
allotted him, divining with the eyes of the soul what manner 
of man he was even through the closed grille, he chose, in 
preference, a wooden shed, rather like a sentry box, where, as 
a rule, useless rubbish was deposited. Footsore, spent, no 
longer strong enough to lift the planks and shabby mattress, 
and coverlet stuffed with rags, which were all he would accept 
in exchange for his services, he dragged them to the little 
shelter. 

Here, in peace and solitude, breathing the very atmosphere 
which Christ had breathed, walking in the very paths which 
those dear Feet had trod, sure, at last, that he was not resisting 
the Will of God which it was his one longing to obey, increasing 
spiritual illumination came to the young hermit. He went 
errands for the nuns: swept and dusted the chapel: studied: 
meditated: made long retreats: eat only enough to sustain life, 
giving to others any little delicacy which sometimes, on feast 
days, came his way: limited his hours of sleep: and prayed 
constantly. Dispensed from his religious vows, he lived a life 
of complete recollection, as a religious. Before leaving Rome 
he had made two vows to his director, a Roman Trappist—the 
vow of perpetual chastity and the vow never to keep in his 
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possession, for his own use, more than the poorest laborer 
might legitimately possess. 

“The more one gives to God, the more one has; I thought 
I was giving everything up when I left the world and joined 
the Trappist Order, but I received far more than I ever gave. 
. . . Later, I thought I was giving up more in leaving the 
Monastery; but, again, I have been overwhelmed... ,” he 
wrote. And like Claudel, who cries, . 


God, Who hast given me this moment of Light to see .. . 
Make use of me! 


he, too, pleads, passionately: “What have you not done for 
me, O God? Make me grateful, faithful, loving! I am weak 
and failing. . . . Fill my thoughts, my words and acts so ut- 
terly with Yourself, that the whole of me shall thank and 
glorify You.” 

The passionate intensity of “Brother Charles of Jesus 
efforts to be unrecognized, defeated their own object. His 
fame spread. This was a man apart, amazingly holy, surely. 
News of him reached Jerusalem. The Mother Abbess there, 
herself an exceptional woman, began to fear that her Sis- 
ters at Nazareth might have been duped by an impostor. 
Accordingly, she sent for him, and on the plea of the impor- 
tance of a letter which must be delivered by hand, the Mother 
Superior ordered him to proceed to Jerusalem. 

He went on foot all the way. 

“That same evening,” writes Bazin, “Mother Elizabeth told 
her children ‘Nazareth was not mistaken. This is a man of God. 
We have a saint in the house.” And: “It was her influence 
which helped to induce Charles de Foucauld, two months later, 
to prepare himself for the priesthood, of which he had so high 
an ideal that he had felt he was too unworthy to enter it.” 

“It would mean,” at least, “one Mass more” in a world 
“which so sorely needed Masses.” But a Mass offered under 
no ordinary conditions. The call to a life of complete loneli- 
ness and renunciation, lived in the desert itself, persisted. 
That was the mission to be put above all else: to take Our Lord 
to some remote spot where as yet men “knew Him not,” or 
ignored Him. Charles de Foucauld would now have the right 
of infolding the Body of Our Lord within his hands. 

All that mattered was, that Christ in the Blessed Sacrament 
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should do His work. But “alone in the desert there would be 
certain demands on courage” which, offered aright, might tell 
in the ultimate reckoning, which was well. “Here, inevitable 
distractions come. . . . There, I can be much more in the pres- 
ence of the Blessed Sacrament, for I can kneel at Our Lord’s 
Feet during part of the night.” 

In view of his long preparation, his invincible patience, his 
personal sanctity, matters were expedited as far as possible. 
Ordained priest eight months after he had received the Minor 
Orders, he was put in communication, almost at once, with the 
Superior of the White Fathers, under whose religious juris- 
diction the Saharian territory depends. 

“In all humility,” he wrote, “I beg Your Lordship to grant 
me two favors; firstly, to establish a small public oratory, 
with the right of reserving the Host for the needs of the sick, 
in some small French post between Ain-Safra and Touat; to 
live there and to administer the Sacraments; secondly, author- 
ization to add any such companions, priests or laity, as Jesus 
may send me, and with them to adore the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. “If you deign to accede to my request, I will live there, 
as chaplain of this humble oratory . . . as a monk, follow- 
ing the Rule of St. Augustine . . . in prayer, poverty, work and 
charity, without preaching, or leaving the enclosure except to 
administer the Sacraments.* 

“The object is to give spiritual help to our soldiers, but 
above all, to sanctify the heathen population by bringing Jesus 
in the Blessed Sacrament amongst them, as Mary sanctified 
the home of John the Baptist by taking Jesus there.” 

“From the beginning, his vocation has been to the Mussul- 
man world,” M. Huvelin informed Monsignor Livinhac. “His 
stay in Algeria: his travels in the heart of Morocco: the years 
he spent in Palestine—all prepared him for this mission. I 
have watched his vocation throughout. I saw its immediate 
effect upon him, how much humbler, simpler, and more obe- 

dient he became. . . . When I told him to turn his back on it 
as a chimera, he obeyed, but it returned, stronger and more 
insistent still. ... From my inmost soul, I believe that it 
comes from God.” It is characterized by “strength of pur- 
pose, and the longing to go to the furthest point which love 
and generosity can suggest.” 
8 The latter part of this rule was modified by circumstances later. 
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By the end of October, 1901, Pere de Foucauld was in- 
stalled at Beni Abbés, one of the most beautiful oases in South- 
ern Algeria. The primitive little chapel and “hermitage” 
once set up, Charles de Foucauld slept there, at first, on the 
altar-step, “stretched out like a dog at the foot of its master,” 
facing towards the Tabernacle. 

Transformed, initiate, giving himself to prayer, Pére de 
Foucauld had come into his own. His life could be lived 
wholly towards God now; from first to last, “give out” in love 
and sacrifice. Arabs and Europeans came under the spell of the 
radiant Spirit that breathed in his every action. “The repu- 
tation of such holiness as his . . . his cures of the sick will do 
more to consolidate our influence and further our ideal than 
our own permanent occupation of the territory,” a military 
critic, reporting on the condition of the area to which Pére de 
Foucauld afterwards removed, wrote officially. His personal 
austerity in matters of diet, for instance, was so excessive that 
no native servant could be induced to share it; what little he 
lived on, personally, would hardly have sustained the life of 
a child. But always gracious and tender, possessing a sym- 
pathy and wisdom which all who came in contact with him 
were aware of, innately hospitable, he gave all that he had to 
give to others; never denying even himself to those in need, 
seeking them out, by some little letter or invitation, when 
they feared that they had already trespassed too far on his 
kindness. “His tact, his wide views, conquered all hearts. 
The greater part of the Europeans who knew him in the 
Sahara remained in communication with him, confiding their 
joys and sorrows in him; asking for his advice. He could go 
where others could not. In 1903, when a convoy at Zousfana 
attacked by Berbers was left with forty-nine severely wounded 
on the field, Pere de Foucauld was in the saddle and off alone, 
traveling through the affected ara to the spot where they had 
been conveyed, directly the news came. Official permission 
to go was granted, because it was known that “no one would 
touch him.” In the long talks he had with the Arabs, who re- 
garded him as “a great Marabout,” because of his obvious 
sanctity and asceticism, he studied their “customs, their tra- 
ditions, their stories and dialects,” so that he might the better 
bring home the importance of all they could gain by contact 
with French civilization and progress, and the high standard of 
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the French officers commanding them; pointing out what 
magnificent work the French had done in Algeria in so short a 
time. He, too, became for them, in their own picturesque 
phrase, “as the perfume of their own desert.”* Later on, at 
Tamanrasset, in the heart of the Sahara, the great chiefs of the 
district often came to consult him. 

“The Amanoukal of the Tourareg Hoggar, Moussa ag 
Amastane, never took an important decision without consult- 
ing him.”* “He succeeded in bringing back many waverers to our 
sphere of influence, and even some nobles whose previous con- 
duct had made us class them as irreconcilable enemies.” He 
would say Mass at any hour that suited the soldiers. “And 
what a Mass it was!” said an Algerian sharpshooter. “When 
he said Domine non sum dignus, it was all one could do to 
avoid weeping.” Yet to the man who lived a life whose every 
breath was prayer and sacrifice, all this seemed nothing, and 
his personal share in the apostolate a very worthless offering. 
“If I were really converted, I should win souls,” he wrote. 

General Laperrine, the great soldier whose name is known 
throughout North Africa, the great Frenchman to whom France 
proudly acknowledges her immortal debt, had at this time the 
political as well as the military destiny of the Sahara to mold, 
and “was the creator, as well as the artisan,” of “the great 
Saharian ideal.”* A firm Catholic, like Marshal Foch, he took 
his work in the same spirit, as a sacred trust. Helped by a 
brilliant group of young officers, stirred by his magnificent ex- 
ample, inspired by his zeal and steadfastness, his object was 
not only to establish peace in a vast territory, but by his own 
life and the lives of those about him, to show what civilization, 
what Christianity was, and how they could transfigure life. 

It was partially owing to Laperrine’s suggestions that Pere 
de Foucauld finally decided to proceed further still, into the 
still more isolated area of Tamanrasset, where the Tourareg 
people, of whom so little comparatively was known, lived. 
Only an exceptional man could do the exceptional work that 
was needed there. The Tourareg were only just beginning 
even to dream of “coming into line” with the French. Com- 
paratively lately, a faction had massacred Commandant Flat- 
ters’ column. “Prouder, cleverer, and less fanatic than the 


4 La France au Maroc, by Augustin Bernard. 6 La Revue de Cavallerie. 
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Arabs,” fair of skin, with the cross for decoration, “the 
Tourareg people are commonly supposed to be the last sur- 
vivors of the ancient Libyan race.” Their features closely re- 
semble “the Egyptians of ancient sculpture.” Few reliable 
facts concerning their language and ways were actually tab- 
ulated. Pére de Foucauld’s strong and sympathetic person- 
ality might help to bring about incalculable good, and perhaps 
only he would have the courage to penetrate such regions 
alone. “Alone? But I am never alone!” he had once said, 
when surprised, and then hastily corrected himself. 

Here was a virgin field for “the Saharian ideal,” for Car- 
dinal Lavigerie’s ideal, to be implanted. Pére de Foucauld, 
another John the Baptist, might well prepare the way for fu- 
ture mission work; might lay the stones of a foundation, alone 
as he was. Solitary he remained, for no one came to com- 
panion him, but he could still, in exile, do much real spade 
work in simplifying for others the actual means of understand- 
ing a language which it was so essential for them, ecclesiastical, 
military or civil administrators alike, to know. All his indi- 
vidual gifts, as Laperrine saw, would be brought out in the Hog- 
gar district; his insight and judgment: his genius for taking 
pains: his supreme self-denial. “Not the work of an hour,” 
Pére de Foucauld himself wrote later, “to train these people 
whose mentality and habits differ so completely” from the 
Christian ideal, “but it can be done. . . . Not by means of a 
pen-treaty giving them the same rights and duties as ourselves 
. . . but by working for their material welfare, giving them 
specialized instruction. . .. The civil and military officials 
concerned in the administration of natives ought to be more 
in number and selected with greater care. . . . They should re- 
main long enough at their posts to know and be known by those 
with whom they deal; and to have the requisite force of char- 
acter to devote their whole hearts and souls to the work.” 

Ecclesiastical and military permission to start the new 
work in the Hoggar district came in 1904. Early in the year, 
Pére de Foucauld, on foot, started off with a native catechumen, 
Paul, and “an ass to carry the chapel and provisions,” in the 
company of an officer and fifty soldiers who were on their way 
to Touat and the Tidikelt. He heard en route from Laperrine 
that three of the six great factions into which the Tourareg are 
subdivided had given in their submission, including the Hoggar 
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tribe, “the most bloodthirsty and important of them all.” In 
Laperrine’s own company, he made a prolonged tour through 
that Northern portion of the Sahara which was, later, to be 
defined as belonging to the Algerian sphere of influence. He 
took detailed notes, sketches and observations en route, was 
able under exceptional conditions to get some idea of the 
psychology of the tribes. And on the eighth of July he had the 
joy of reserving, for the first time on Tourareg soil, the Blessed 
Sacrament in the tabernacle. On the Feast of St. Pascal Bay- 
lon, he wrote: “I put under your protection . . . the Sanc- 
tuary and Brotherhood of the Sacred Heart of Jesus that I am 
about to found in the Tourareg district. . . . With my whole 
heart, I recommend their conversion to your care; I offer you 
my life for them. .. .” And later: I must live there “silently, 
secretly, as Jesus did at Nazareth; in obscurity like His, poor, 
hardworking, humble, gentle, not defending myself against 
injury, dumb as He was, ready to be stripped, sacrificed like 
Him, without resistance, or appeal.” 

A year later, he was fully installed at Tamanrasset, in the 
heart of the Hoggar area, a desolate spot in the mountains, 
where at last he had, supreme, the solitude he craved; one 
European alone living in the most comfortless conditions, 
amidst a tribe which had only just given in its submission—700 
kilometers distant from the nearest post to which occasional 
communication by native messenger could be established. 
Love, surely, “could not further go.” “His eyes, illuminated, 
were all that now remained of the old de Foucauld whom we 
used to know,” a brother officer, meeting him at this period, 
remarked. 

An officer who visited him at Tamanrasset has described 
in print what was “by courtesy called a house” because, pre- 
sumably, “it was not a tent, and could not be carried on a 
camel’s back.” The cell which he lived in had no bed; no 
chair; no table; nor prie-dieu, even. “It was 1 métre 80 in 
breadth; 8 métres in length and about 1 métre 80 high.” (A 
métre equals, roughly, three feet, three inches and three-eighths 
of aninch.) “The entrance really merits a description to itself. 
Being raised about 70 centimétres from the ground, one had 
to perform a gymnastic feat to gain it. . . . But this had cer- 
tain advantages, preventing, as it did, scorpions and poisonous 
vipers from disputing the privilege of admittance. . . . These 
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visitors have a deep-seated objection to unnecessary acro- 
batics.” * 

Impossible, in a short space, to follow the life which Pére 
de Foucauld lived at Tamanrasset in detail, it was, above all, 
a life of lofty example with far-reaching effects upon all who 
knew of it; of almost superhuman endurance. Little by little 
ecclesiastical dispensations which lightened his spiritual difti- 
culties were accorded, but there were weary weeks at a time. 
when until the Holy Father’s permission was accorded, he had 
to refrain from Communion because, being alone, he could not 
say his Mass. Christmas, 1917, is noted simply in his diary: 
“Christmas. No Mass, for I am alone... .” 

Friends like M. Motylinski, General Lyauty, General Laper- 
rine, officers of the different garrisons, stray European civilians, 
traveling in the interior for some special purpose, all came to 
see him, asking for sympathy and counsel in private as well as 
public affairs. Hearing of M. Motylinski’s sudden death 
from typhus, Pére de Foucauld, under the veil of ano- 
nymity, undertook the task of putting his notes in order 
and revising and preparing the book for the press, in addition 
to other invaluable work. “Thanks to him,” states M. René 
Basset, “I was able to bring out a French Tourareg grammar 
and lexicon in 1908, at the expense of the Algerian Govern- 
ment. . . . Nothing would induce Pére de Foucauld to allow 
his name to be mentioned. He also revised the native poetry 
which M. de Motylinski had collected and himself compiled a 
French-Tourareg dictionary, and . . . part of an Encyclopedia 
on the habits and customs, life, language and history of the nat- 
ural religions of the Ahaggar, in addition to voluminous notes 
correcting Hanoteau’s grammar, and Masqueray’s observations 
on the dialect.” 

In 1909 civilization in the shape of a post called Fort Moty- 
linski was established, comparatively near. For “50 kilo- 
meters was nothing to a traveler like Pére de Foucauld,” and 
when a soldier in the garrison fell mortally sick there, the priest 
was able to give him the Last Sacraments. 

At the outbreak of the Great War the officer commanding 
at once proposed that Pére de Foucauld should come under his 
protection in the Fort. He refused. “You can guess what it 
means to me to be so far from our soldiers and the Frontier,” 
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he wrote to a friend, “but my duty is evidently to stay here and 
help the population to remain quiet. I shall not leave Taman- 
rasset till peace comes. . . . Every nine days a messenger will 
be sent, with official dispatches. . . . My life externally goes 
on as usual; it is essential that the natives should be unaware 
that anything unusual is taking place.” Throughout, he kept 
in close touch with Laperrine. The movements of disaffected 
tribes; the breath itself of disaffection; nothing escaped his 
watchfulness.” 

Standing as he and the Tourareg were in hourly danger 
from attack by the Senoussi, Pére de Foucauld, by sheer force 
of personality and the strength of his invincible faith, kept the 
population free from panic throughout. But his heart was torn 
for France. . . . His prayer and work were ceaseless. “How 
good God is to hide the future from us!” the man whose tide 
was nearly run wrote in 1916. 

The end came in December. 

The Tourareg Azdhers, France’s enemies, had joined forces 
with the Senoussi. A band of some twenty or more Fellagas, 
conceiving the idea of taking “the great white Marabout” as 
hostage, had either terrorized or bribed a native whom he had 
befriended to betray him. This man knew that on or about 
the first of December, Pére de Foucauld would be awaiting the 
arrival of a messenger from Fort Motylinski with dispatches. 
With the Fellagas drawn up closely behind him, he came to 
the door at night and knocked. He knew that the Father was 
in, and alone. “Who is there?” he was asked. “The messen- 
ger frem Motylinski,” was the answer. Pére de Foucauld, 
opening the door, stretched his hand out for the letters. In a 
moment it was gripped and he was seized and overpowered. 
He made no resistance. Like Armand de Foucauld in the 
Revolution, he knelt down, in silence. In that position his 
legs and arms were closely bound. 

It was known that “the Marabout” had complete informa- 
tion. He was asked about the disposition of the troops; the 
news from the front; when relief was expected. He answered 
nothing. He was mocked and threatened, offered, according 
to the only eyewitness, his native servant who gave evidence 
later, the usual choice of renouncing Christianity. Still, like 
Another before him, he made no reply. 

Suddenly, panic spread. Firing was heard outside. Two 
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native soldiers, on their way from Tamanrasset to Taharou, 
had come to say good-bye to the Father, and finding the house 
in the hands of enemies tried to defend it. They were at once 
shot down. But fear had done its work. The men inside prob- 
ably thought that a company from the Fort was approaching. 
In the general stampede, somebody turned and fired at Pére 
de Foucauld. He fell gently to the ground, in silence. 

The Tourareg who had rushed from the house in alarm 
returned. After all, it was nothing. ..! They threw Pére de 
Foucauld’s dead body in the garden. It was no use as a hos- 
tage, now. But, contrary to custom, it was not mutilated. 

Next morning the courier from Motylinski, arriving early, 
was attacked and killed. After that the little band of men 
made off. 

Laperrine, passing by Tamanrasset a year later, had the 
body of his friend taken from its first rough tomb, and re- 
buried as it was with the knees bent in prayer, on the summit 
of a little hill which, standing high as Tamanrasset does, can be 
seen from afar. Pére de Foucauld’s body was unchanged, and 
the re-burial was, as Laperrine wrote, “deeply affecting.” 

“The tomb,” by Laperrine’s express wish, was “quite simple 
and has no inscription. It is surmounted by a cross in black 
wood,” larger than that which had formerly marked the spot 
where Pére de Foucauld’s body lay. “The three native soldiers 
who were killed with him, two of whom were the unintentional 
cause of his death,” were “buried at his feet.” 

Three years later, the body of Laperrine himself was 
brought to Tamanrasset wrapped in a cloth. He had died of 
wounds, hunger and thirst, in the desert. He was buried be- 
side the friend to whom, in life and death, he was linked by 
the ties which are not made with hands. 

Moussa ag Amastane, chief, wrote in a letter of sympathy 
to Pére de Foucauld’s sister: “Charles, the Marabout, is not 
dead for you alone, but for us. . . . May God have mercy upon 
him, and may we meet in Paradise.” 

“Knight-errant of religion,” writes a soldier in L’Afrique 
Francaise, “you have left an imperishable name in Africa.” 








ABOUT THE IRISH-SCOTCH. 
BY P. G. SMYTH. 


I TARISH-SCOTCH? At first sight there seems to be a 
i mistake in the combination—a putting of the cart 


\" Ss See, 3 mark, cause of brooding uneasiness and fervid 
denunciation, especially in times of election or other popular 
excitement. 

Nevertheless, the sign is here entitled to respectful recogni- 
tion, even to distinguished consideration; in point of real antiq- 
uity, it is a patriarch among hyphens. 

As is well known, from the allegedly patriotic views of a 
certain class of statesmen, editors and college professors, no 
hyphen is supposed to be tolerable among us, none admissible 
as flavor or ingredient of the American “melting pot,” save 
those in Anglo-Saxon, Scotch-Irish or British-American; all 
others are deemed beneath recognition, and none of them may 
“show its ugly head.” 

Leaving out of question the mythical “Anglo-Saxon”—an 
American college fad, intangible as a Will-o’-the-Wisp—the 
Irish-Scotch are far beyond comparison with the two other 
combinations mentioned; although unassuming, they are their 
superior in antiquity, worth and numbers. 

It is as pleasant as seeing a summer sunrise to scan the evo- 
lution and centuried progress of an interesting historic race, 
steadfastly retaining the good qualities of worthy ancestors. 

So, looming through the mists of ages as through the High- 
land haze, we see the hide-covered biorlins or longships, pro- 
pelled by both sails and oars, moving up the long, straggling, 
flooded cafions, penetrating far between the great gray western 
headlands of Scotland. They come to anchor, and soon there 
are lively crowds on the shore, and athwart the purple of the 
surrounding hills rises the smoke of the camp fires of the in- 
vaders from Ireland. 

This first important colony is led by Cairbre Riada (the 
Quick or Swift), son of Conaire II., a king of Ireland of honor- 
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able principles and good record, and the time of settlement is 
about A. D. 190. There are other Irish settlers there before 
them; there are also the Picts or Cruithnians, a powerful race, 
who themselves have even made settlements in the north of 
Ireland, and who are not likely to tamely brook the seizure of 
any of their territory. However, Cairbre Riada manages some- 
how to colonize his followers, and the district is called from 
them Dalriada, meaning Riada’s tribe, as is told by the British 
ecclesiastical historian, the Venerable Bede, writing about A. 
D. 700: “In course of time, Britain, besides the Britons and 
Picts, received a third nation, the Scots, who issuing from 
‘Hibernia under the leadership of Reuda (Riada), secured for 
themselves, either by friendship or by the sword, settlements 
among the Picts, which they still possess.” Riada also gave 
name and occupants to Dalriada, in the north of Antrim, where 
on the coast a noted swinging bridge across the deep chasm 
leads to Riada’s rock, Carrick-a-Riada. He was founder of 
numerous clans and septs in Scotland—the MacLeans, Mac- 
Ewens, MacGillilands, MacBurrows, and many others whose 
genealogies cover whole pages in the great Book of Ballymote 
(compiled about A. D. 1400), closely written in. columns of 
uncial characters, like long ranks of clansmen arrayed for 
battle. 

Away to the southwest, beyond an earthen wall built and 
rebuilt by the Romans across the neck between the friths of 
Clyde and Forth, began the country of the Britons, who gen- 
erally wore the toga of their conquerors and followed their en- 
couragement in habits of efficiency and luxury; “and this was 
called civilization by the ignorant Britons, whereas it was in 
fact an element of their enslavement.” ' There lay the Roman 
province of Valentia, garrisoned by tens of thousands of stately 
legionaries in nodding plumes and shining mail, who were busy 
from time to time in resisting the raids of the Irish and Picts. 
There flows the Clyde, on whose bank towers Alcluaid, “the 
Rock of the Clyde,” now Dumbarton, where played, two hun- 
dred years later, young St. Patrick, whom his biographer, St. 
Evin, tells us in his very first line was “of the Britons of 
Alcluaid by origin.” 

About forty years after Riada’s, came another Irish expedi- 
tion led by Fahach Canain, son of Lughaidh, king of Ireland, 
1 Tacitus. 
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who established a colony in Airer-Gaedhil, “the district of the 
Gaels,” now Argyle. From Fahach sprung the MacAillins, 
whose head is the Duke of Argyle, known in the Highlands as 
the MacAillin More. Among the chiefs were Cam Beil 
(crooked mouth), ancestor of the Campbells, and Cam Shron 
(crooked nose—the s silent), ancestor of the Camerons—from 
which it may be seen that the Gael were sometimes more de- 
scriptive than poetic in the application of personal names. 

As the Irish power in Scotland increased, that of the Ro- 
mans decreased. The latter retired south of their second line 
of defence, the strong wall built first by the Emperor Adrian 
and renewed by Severus, between the Tyne at Newcastle and 
the Solway Frith at Carlisle. At length, in 410, after an occu- 
pation of four hundred and sixty-five years, the Roman Empire 
withdrew its last troops from Britain. 

Corc, son of a king of Munster, came over, became popular 
among the Dalriada, and obtained in marriage Fair-hair 
(Moing Fionn), daughter of their king, Ferodach; from their 
son, Maine, sprung the Maormors or Great Stewards of 
Leamhna or Lennox and the royal Stewarts or Stuarts of Scot- 
land. Later, Corc returned to Ireland, became king of Munster 
and married a niece of the forementioned Fahach Canain; 
from them descended many of the leading families of Munster. 
Core is thus the interesting connecting link between the Mc- 
Carthys and Sullivans of Cork and the Guelphs, now “Wind- 
sors,” represented by King George of England. Genealogy cyn- 
ically stretches strange connecting arms and reveals queer 
ramifications and contrasts. 

The growing extent and prosperity of the Irish colonies in 
Scotland attracted the attention of the ruling power of the 
mother country. Various kings of Ireland came over in suc- 
cession with their fleets, assured the colonists of their good will 
and their intentions to protect and encourage them, and inci- 
dentally levied tribute. At length, on urgent appeal for aid 
against the harassing Picts, the celebrated King Niall of the 
Nine Hostages (A. D. 377-404) came over and rendered wel- 
come relief. At this period Scotland was still called Alba; 
Ireland was Scotia, and her people were known as Scots or 
Scotti, it is said from Scota, wife of Milesius and queen-mother 
of most of the race. But they were mostly called Gaels, from 
their ancester, Gaodhal or Gael, whence the Gaelic language 
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and the Clann-na-Gael, and Eirionnach or Irishmen, from the 
regular name of their island, Eire (to which the Danes added 
“land”), poetically Erin.2/ The colonists obtained of the king a 
decree that, in order to maintain proper connection with the 
motherland, their country should be known thenceforth as 
Scotia Minor. Of Niall’s nine hostages, four were from Scot- 
land, the other five from Ireland. In the eleventh century the 
name Scotia was dropped for Ireland, and she continued under 
her old name Eire; but by degrees the place of the name Alba, 
was taken by the Irish colonial one, which is still retained in 
the form Scotland. 
Again the Picts pressed hard on the Dalriada of Scotland, 
and this time their appeal for help was responded to by their 
kinsmen, several generations removed, the Dalriada of Ire- 
land. Fergus, of the Antrim branch, who had graciously re- 
ceived St. Patrick, went over in 498 with his brothers, Loarn 
and Aongus, and an adequate army and helped drive away the 
enemy. Fergus was chosen king of the new Irish Scotland, 
which extended away north from the Clyde to Drum-Albain, 
the mountain ridge of Scotland, beyond which lay the mys- 
terious country of the Picts. Ata great age he was drowned at 
sea, giving name to Carrickfergus, “the rock of Fergus,” on 
Belfast Lough. All these events were, of course, accompanied 
by a great inpouring of Irish colonists. It is safe to say that for 
every Scotchman that ever settled in Ireland, at least fifty 
Irishmen settled in Scotland. 
The result was a spreading of civilization and Christianity. 
Clachan and community arose, with clan system of chief, tan- 
ist and tosach. The wooden churches of the Gael stood amid 
the heather and bracken, and the sound of their bells floated 
over loch and tarn. In 563 came, with his devoted monastic 
following, St. Columcille, in his energetic prime, and estab- 
lished himself in illustrious Iona, described by Dr. Johnson as 
“the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans * 
and roving barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge and 
the blessings of religion.” Columcille was strong and fearless ie 
for the right, yet poetic and sympathetic, a hearty lover of 
nature; his biographer tells us “he bore a comely, joyful, lov- 
ing, holy face to all.” By boat and foot he traveled nigh a 


































2 They never thought or called themselves Celts or Kelts; that is the conjectural 
contribution of some modern savants. 
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hundred miles to meet Brude, king of the Picts, and, meeting 
him, he soon made a friend of him and converted him and 
many of his people. In Iona he ordained Aodhan king of 
Scotland, laying his hands on his head and blessing him; this 
is said to be the first recorded Christian ceremony of the kin 
in Europe. 

Three years later, A. D. 573, he accompanied King Aodhan 
to a great Irish national convention seeking to have the colo- 
nial tribute to Ireland abolished; it was never afterwards paid. 
The mother country was magnanimous; without clamor or con- 
flict, without a Lexington, a Valley Forge or a Yorktown, Scot- 
land obtained from Ireland her national independence. Iona 
became the centre and sun of the Christian religion in Scot- 
land and Britain. In 635 it sent Aidan, who converted the 
Saxons of Northumbria and founded the see of Lindisfarne, 
whence went forth the Irishman Diuma, missionary and first 
bishop of the East Angles and the Mercians. A hundred years 
passed, and lo, through Saxon jealousy, the Irish workers had 
vanished, and the former vineyard of their labors presented a 
sad spectacle of “general frightfulness and degradation.” 

“Where is Duncan’s body?” inquires Ross, in the tragedy 
of Macbeth; and Macduff replies: 

“Carried to Colmekill, the sacred storehouse of his prede- 
cessors and guardian of their bones.” 

In Ui-Columcille or Iona there are buried forty-eight Irish- 
Scottish, four Irish, eight Norse kings and one French one. 
There are also tombs of the MacLeods, MacLeans, MacDonnells 
and other leading Irish-Scottish families of the Highlands and 
Isles. 

The contest with the Picts lasted for centuries; King Alpin, 
ancester of the gallant Clan Alpin, fell in battle with them in 
836; his son, Kenneth, subdued and conciliated them and was 
crowned king of the united races in 843, sitting on the ancient, 
sacred, gold cloth covered Good Luck Stone, on “Boot Hill,” at 
Scone, whither he transferred his capital from Dunstaffnage. 
The hill, like the Knock-na-Broga mounts in Ireland, was so- 
called because there the new king received the boot or shoe of 
inauguration, the chief feature of the Gaelic ceremony. The 
coronation stone was the Cloch-na-Cinneamhna or lucky stone, 
which was sent to Fergus for his crowning by his half-brother, 
Muredach of Ulster, in 498, or three hundred and forty-five 
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years previously. It was not the famed Lia Fail or Stone of 
Destiny, of Tara, as some mistakenly consider; for the poet, 
Kenneth O’Hartigan, who died in 975, saw and stood on the Lia 
Fail at Tara. It is also a mistake to regard the lone pillar 
stone now on Tara as the Lia Fail; its conical top would afford 
a perch for a bird, but not a comfortable seat for a man, espe- 
cially not, one would fancy, for a king, at festive inauguration 
time. The original Lia Fail probably lies underground. 

The first heavy blow at Gaelic or Irish Scotland was struck 
by King Malcolm Canmore (Big Head), A. D. 1057-1093. His 
territory transiently took in Northumberland and Cumberland; 
he transferred his interest from his own race to the southern- 
ers, changed his capital from Scone to Dunfermline, which suc- 
ceeded Iona as the Scottish kings’ burial place, thence across 
the Forth to the cliff fortress of Dun Edin or Edinburgh. To 
keep the crown in his immediate family, he managed to do 
away with the democratic Gaelic law of Tanistry, which was 
the tribal selection of best man for king, and introduced the 
Saxo-Norman system of feudalism, with its haughty and 
greedy barons, brutal retainers and abject serfs and thralls 
wearing brass collars inscribed with their masters’ names. 
Following the battle of Hastings, in 1066, and the beginning of 
the Norman conquest, Malcolm received into his kingdom 
large numbers of Saxon refugees, also fugitive Norman mal- 
contents, offscourings of the invaders, and even raided Eng- 
land for the makings of serfs and servants. He evidently 
aimed at the establishment of two classes only, nobles and 
vassals, as in England, a social system whose effects remain 
in both countries to the present day. With the disapproval of 
his own people, he gave English and Norman-French adven- 
turers grants of land in the Lowlands on condition of military 
service, thus introducing the feudal system and placing an- 
cestors for most of the present Scotch title bearers. He dis- 
carded democratic Gaelic customs and affected lofty State 
functions, sumptuous banquets, immense royal dignity. He 
had eight children by his queen, St. Margaret; none of them re- 
ceived a Gaelic name. As the language of his court and as far 
as possible of his country, he superseded Gaelic with the Saxon 
dialect of Northumberland and Cumberland; hence the dis- 
tinctive lingual literature of Scotland mainly consists of the 
poems of Robert Burns. 
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Malcolm was slain in battle with the Normans in 1093, 
after which his brother and successor, King Donal Bawn (the 
Fair), indignantly proceeded to round up and herd the foreign 
settlers, Saxon and Norman, out of the country; but he was 
eventually deposed by his nephew and the English interest, 
and they all flocked back again, to be soon followed by large 
numbers of others. 

Thus, with the old Gaelic bulwarks overthrown, it was an 
easy conquest when the veteran fighter, Edward I. of England, 
hale and vigorous at fifty-seven, arrived with his army in 1296 
and seized on the government. He was specially interested in 
the coronation stone, with its plate bearing the inscription or- 
dered by King Kenneth MacAlpin: 


“Ni fallat fatum Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem regnare tenentur ibidem.” 


So, for good luck, he took the stone away with him to London. 
He destroyed all the original records of Scotland, all the 
archives, statutes, charters, histories and other manuscripts 
that he was able to seize upon. Edward died in 1307; on his 
tomb in Westminster one reads his grim title, “longus Scot- 
torum Malleus—long the hammerer of the Scotch,” that is, 
of the Lowland-Scotch, not of the Irish-Scotch. 

The latter came in strong evidence a few years later, form- 
ing the right wing—a post of honor they ever afterwards 
claimed—of the Scottish army at Bannockburn. “My trust is 
in thee,” said King Robert Bruce to their leader, MacDonnell 
of the Isles; nor was his confidence misplaced. Bruce neg- 
lected to take advantage of the victory to demand the imme- 
diate return of the coronation stone, which he had missed at 
his crowning. In a treaty of 1328, its return was agreed upon, 
but the Londoners arose in an excited mob to prevent its re- 
moval. 

The Irish-Scotch stone is still enshelved under the corona- 
tion chair in Westminster Abbey. It is a block of dull reddish 
sandstone, with a few small imbedded pebbles. In size it is 
twenty-six inches long, by ten and one-half, by six and three- 
quarters, with a circular handle at each end for lifting, and on 
the bottom a groove which once held the plate with the 
prophetic inscription. A few years ago the stone had a narrow 
escape from a bomb exploded by the suffragettes. 
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The clans largely maintained their independence among 
their native hills, also their tenacious consciousness of race. 
The MacDonnells, MacDougalls, MacNeills, MacRorys, Mac- 
Ewens, MacLaisrochs and Maceacherns collectively retained 
the designation Siol Cuinn (pronounced Sheel Quin) or “Race 
of Con,” from their ancester, King Con of the Hundred Battles, 
who died in A. D. 145! 

The indefatigable Jesuit, Father Henry Fitzsimon, in his 


book published at Douai in 1611, has this astonishing thing to ~ 


say of the Highlanders, more than one thousand one hundred 
years after the establishment of the Irish kingdom of Scotland, 
five huhdred after its effacement: “The truly named Scots, 
now called Highland-men, do profess themselves Irish, do con- 
sent and comply with Irish, and disclaim the residue as a dis- 
tinct generation.” 

This racial pride had been kept fresh by intermarriage 
and fresh immigration. Young Angus MacDonnell of the Isles, 
who so efficiently aided Bruce at Bannockburn, married the 
daughter of the chief, O’Cahan of Ulster, who gave them, to 
improve and defend their territory, one hundred and forty 
men out of every surname in O’Cahan’s country, including 
those (some distorted) of Munroe (Red Neck), Fairn, Ding- 
wall, Glass, Beaton (O’Baethin), Balfour, Bleba and Bulike. 
Donal Balloch, of the same clan, a young chieftain who de- 
feated the royal army with slaughter in 1431, went to Ireland 
and married an O’Neill. James I., of Scotland, who had with 
the chief, O’Neill, a treaty of mutual assistance against the Eng- 
lish, wrote requesting him to send Donal’s head, and O’Neill 
sent a head satisfactorily representing Donal’s. Inene Dhu 
(the Dark-haired), mother of the famous Irish patriot, Red 
Hugh O’Donnell, was a MacDonnell or Macdonald of the 
Isles. 

Strong family connection is seen in the heraldic devices 
and quarterings of the shields of the Highland and Irish clans, 
such as the war galley, the fish, the red hand holding a cross. 
The last, emblem of Christian chivalry, in later years evoked 
dour objection; Hugh Macdonald, who wrote about 1680, says 
that the Montgomerys of Eglinton, allies with his own sept by 
marriage, “kept the Macdonald arms in their house for a long 
time, until of late years a countess in the family (Anne Living- 
stone, first wife of the sixth Earl of Eglinton) removed the 
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bloody hand out of the arms because it held a cross, she being a 
rigid Presbyterian.” 

Unfortunately the Lowland crusade against the cross was 
not confined to erasing it from shields. The infamous vandal 
Act of Convention of 1561 has left Scotland a disgrace to the 
world, with its beautiful ancient ecclesiastical buildings vio- 
lated and disfigured by the acts of a fanatical hybrid rabble. 
The Reformers penetrated even unto remote and sacred Iona 
and destroyed what had been respected by the savage Norse- 
men. They found there three hundred and sixty beautiful 
crosses. They cast sixty of them into the sea, smashed or re- 
moved others. Only two now remain entire. The Reformers 
did not meet much sympathy in the Highlands. Neither did 
their successors, the Covenanters, of whom Robert Louis 
Stevenson says: “The Covenanters were very interesting; 
but would anyone ask me to sympathize with them? They 
suffered themselves to be killed, simply because they could not 
kill others.” 

At the court of Holyrood there was but little attraction for 
those of the ancient race, either chieftains, bards, poets or his- 
torians of the Gael. They did not speak the language. The 
place lacked ancient atmosphere. This was at length in part 
supplied by an imaginative Flemish artist;* he produced an 
interesting line of alleged portraits of Scottish kings from the 
beginning, with conventional crowns and conventional whisk- 
ers, as we may see them, haply preserved to the present day, 
arrayed around the ancient hall of audience, at the cost of a 
shilling for the experience. But the attempt to revive the 
“auld Scottish glory” was evanescent. Sydney Smith found 
Edinburgh a citadel of “Calvin, oatmeal and sulphur.” 

A bird’s-eye view of the Highlands would have shown the 
patrimonies of the clans stretching away for one hundred and 
fifty miles, from the MacLeods of Skye to the Forbes of Aber- 
deen. The strongest were the Campbells, next the MacDon- 
nells. The Mackenzies, who claimed descent from Colin Fitz- 
gerald, an Irish Geraldine, were strong on and off the western 
coast; the Macleans, in green plaids, in Mull; the MacDougalls, 

8In Holyrood are one hundred portraits of “ancient Scottish kings,” beginning 
with “Fergus I., B. C. 330” (1), all products of the fancy of the Flemish artist, De 
Witt, who painted them to the order of Charles II., in 1680, for £120, or $5.76 apiece. 


They are in exquisite keeping with the works of Boyce and Buchanan, also of some 
modern Lowland “historians.” 
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in green and blue, in Lorne; the Camerons, at Lochaber; the 
MacGregors, in Glenorchy; the MacPhersons and Mackintoshes, 
to the east; the McEwens, Lamonds and MacLachlans, to the 
west, along Loch Fyne—these among many. Each had its dis- 
tinguishing plaid, also its distinguishing badge or sprig of vege- 
tation, usually worn in the bonnet, such as bog myrtle for 
Campbell, holly for Mackenzie, crab apple for Lamont, box- 
wood for MacBean. The Highland-man wore sometimes plaid 
trews or tights, sometimes buskins of red deer’s hide, whence 
he was called a Redshank. His chief garment was a long strip 
of plaid or frieze or a striped stuff called tartan, of which he 
fastened one end with a belt round his waist, forming a petti- 
coat to his knee, and folded the rest over his shoulder or 
around his body.‘ In front was tied a sporran or purse, 
usually of goat-skin. 

Very loyal was the Highlander to his chief. In the words 
of the late Duke of Argyle: “Nothing was too good to give 
him. Self-sacrifice was an honor. Death was a tribute to his 
preéminence that might be exacted and given most willingly 
any day for any or no reason.” And he gives a case in point: 
In the battle of Inverkeithing, in Cromwell’s time, the Lowland 
cavalry fled, leaving about one thousand five hundred High- 
land swordsmen, MacLeans and Buchanans (O’Cahans), with- 
out artillery, to face four thousand Cromwellian troops, under 
General Lambert, with artillery. Sir Hector MacLean refused 
to yield or retreat. Four hours of desperate fighting thinned 
and weakened the Highlanders and brought the enemy cavalry 
almost within striking distance of the wounded chief. “Feir 
eil airson Eachuinn!—Another for Hector!” was the repeated 
shout, as eight leading chieftains among the MacLeans, with 
many of their men, interposed one after another before the 
hostile troopers and perished in defence of their chief, and at 
the close there was not an unwounded man around his body. 

About this time, Charles I., King of England and Scotland, 
defeated and pursued by the Cromwellians, threw himself 
upon the protection of his Lowland Scottish army. This army 
sold him to the Cromwellians for a sum which, divided, gave 
each Lowland Scottish soldier the sum of one groat, four pence, 


4The modern kilt is claimed to have been invented in. the eighteenth century 
by a British officer for the convenience of some laborers under him, employed in 
making roads. 
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or eight cents! Some may think it more than Charles I. was 
worth, but that is not the point. 

Nearly a century later, another Stuart, “bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” namesake and great-grandnephew of the above, came 
and made a bold attempt for the crown, which ended in the 
defeat of Culloden and the merciless execution of the order 
“No quarter,” written at the card table by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, second son of George II., on the back of the nine of dia- 
monds, hence called “the curse of Scotland.” The Government 
of King George offered for the capture of the closely-hunted 
Prince Charlie a reward of thirty thousand pounds or $150,000, 
equal to about ten times that amount in present money. Sev- 
eral there were whom he trusted, and several who met or saw 
him in his long wanderings among the Gael or Irish-Scotch; 
but there was not one to betray him and take the tempting 
blood money, not even among the Norman-Irish-Scotch, the 
Mackenzies of Stornaway, in Lewis, although they were his 
political opponents, supporters of the Government; they only 
insisted that he should embark at once and leave the neighbor- 
hood.. “With Prince Charlie,” says Stevenson, with hopeless 
finality, “Scottish history closes.” 

There is, however, some later history, largely military, 
known to the readers of James Grant and others, dealing with 
the achievements of famous Scottish regiments,” in the garb 
of old Gaul, with the fire of old Rome,” etc. These were de- 
coyed from their native hills and sent, like similarly infatuated 
Irish regiments, to the thankless and unworthy service of sup- 
porting British Imperial greed and tyranny in many lands, to 
fight against liberty in America, where the grave mounds of 
slain Highlanders are strewn from Ticonderoga to Guilford 
Court House, in India, in Egypt, even in Ireland, while at home 
the simple, stalwart, sterling race, insolently classed by the 
cunning inferior one as only “food for powder,” dwindled 
rapidly away and game began to take the place of men in the 
Highlands. 

In 1707, sixty years after the Lowland Scottish army sold 
their King, the Scotch “nobility” sold the Parliament of Scot- 
land. It did not take much to buy it. Among those bribed 
were the Earl of Marchmont, about £1,100; the Marquis 
of Tweedale, £1,000; Duke of Roxborough, £500; Alexander 
Wedderburn, £75; and so on down to Lord Elibank, £50, and 
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Lord Banff, only £11 or $55. The whole purchase price was a 
paltry $102,704.38. The Lowlanders were shrewd and hard 
bargainers, but not with regard to the selling value of King and 
Parliament; their prototypes, the corrupt Anglo-Irish Union- 
ists, extracted an enormously greater bribe for the betrayal of 
the Irish Parliament in 1800. 
However, the Scottish Parliament was gone, its relics 
transferred to keep company with the stolen coronation stone . 
“at Westminster, Scotland was degraded to the rank of a prov- 
ince, and her national bard expressed her impotent wrath and 
mortification at the great act of treason: 


We are bought and sold 
With English gold— 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation! 


In the eighteenth century special attention was drawn to 
the Highlands. It is hard to imagine the great Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, profound and ponderous, marooned on an isle of the 
Hebrides and sentenced to listen to the bagpipes. Yet so it 
was, and he professes to have enjoyed it: “The bagpiper 


played regularly when dinner was served, whose person and 
dress made a good appearance; and he brought no disgrace 
upon the family of Rankine, which has long supplied the Laird 
of Coll (MacLean) with hereditary music.” 

The Irish-Scotch, as we have seen, are a mighty and in- 
fluential race, composed of the representatives of every Gaelic 
name and its variations that ever came out of Scotland. They 
are easily distinguishable from the reverse combination by 
broad and kindly sympathies and hearty championship of 
the rights of humanity. In Scotland, in vast labor meeting 
assembled, they declared unanimously in favor of the self- 
determination of the motherland. 








PAX. 
BY FRANCIS CARLIN. 


Our Father Who, in clay 
From Eden, set that root 
Through which to Thee we may 
Yield goodly deeds as fruit 
Of faith man offers up 
With Sacrificial Cup: 
We hail Thee, One of Three, 
Sole Power Whose purpose sealed 
Thy Word, the Peace-Decree, 
Through Whom Thou wert revealed; 
O Sire of Shepherd, yea, 
Of fold, and flock astray! 


And Thou, Peace-Prince, in Whom 
Both King and Priest are blent; 
Whose Lateran Upper Room 
First throned Thy Sacrament— 
Thyself—Whose Vatican 
Is now the heart of man: 
We hail Thee Christ, withal, 
Who left in Peter’s care 
Thy Keys Pontifical; 
O Thou Who didst not spare 
That very Self of Thine 
Concealed in Bread and Wine! 


Thou, too, O Living Light 
In Glory’s vesture-gold, 
Whose pallium (as white 
As Lamb in Heaven’s Fold) 
Binds Thee, with crosiered Son 
And Shepherd’s Sire, as One: 
We hail Thee, lingering Dove, 
At hover in the dome 
Rock-pillared; Thou above 
The cathedra of Rome, 
O Truth Who may but rest 
Within the Spouse’s breast! 
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Thou Hidden All Whom speech 
Of creature may not name 
In order, since that Each 
In glory is the same; 
O Sacred, Triple-Crowned 
Supremacy profound! 
On this Thy Sabbath feast, 
Thrice Holy, do Thou deign 
To bless our Sovereign Priest 
So that, through him, his reign 
May win that peace but won 
Through Mercy’s benison. 








me. 


Even as Nature’s green 
Doth shine with hope in Thee— 
Thy Vicaress, the Queen 
Of that Theocracy 
Which Thou dost rule through her 
Whose edicts may not err— 
So shine the emerald beams 
Of hope from Peter’s gem, 
O Thou Whose ruby gleams 
With rays of love on them: 
Thy Vicar, Holiness, 
And Beauty’s Vicaress! 


ie 
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Hail, Triarchy! Immerse 

Thy blessed olive bough 
In rain-bow, and asperse 

Souls militant whom Thou 
Dost ever lead afield 
Through him who may not yield; 
Yea, even as he at Mass 

Sends forth the pax of Christ 
So that the kiss may pass 

To Redeemed from Sacrificed, 
May fostering Pius thus 
Pass on Thy peace to us 
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And if Thy Justice still 
Wouldst chasten home and mart 
With sword, deign Thou to will 
Tranquillity of heart 
To her whose hallowed blade 
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Is ever drawn in aid 
Of our dread battlefare. 

Ah! then her children, far 
Yet ever near, would share 

That peace which Michael’s War 
Broke not in Heaven—that great 
True peace of soul and State. 


Grant such, O Trinal Mace, 
Through Thy Vicegerent’s See 
To men in whom Thy grace 

Prompts each, as child, to plea: 
O Father, Sanctifier 
And Saviour—tTriune Sire! 
Deliver us from ill, 

If not from war and strife 
Permitted here until, 

With branch from Tree of Life, 
Thy Dove wings o’er the dark 
Of doom to Peter’s Ark. 


Lead Thou, Paternal Hand 
In Whom Thy peoples trust, 
All hearts in every land 
From bonds, and ways unjust. 
Yea, draw by Adam’s cords, 
Tiaraed Lord of Lords, 
Our souls to peace of Heaven 
Who wait the Sign of Love 
In benediction given 
From Balcony Above; 
Thou Crosier, Sceptre, Rod, 
August Almighty God! 


Trinity Sunday, 1922. 

















THE EVIDENCE OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
BY CUTHBERT LATTEY, S.J. 


rg" HERE is one thing,” Langham said presently, in 
i) his slow nonchalant voice, when the tide of Rob- 





79 seem to have touched you yet. But you will come 
(Gx —B} to it, To my mind, it makes almost the chief in- 
terest of history. It is just this. History depends on testi- 
mony. What is the nature and the value of testimony at given 
times? In other words, did the man of the third century un- 
derstand, or report, or interpret facts in the same way as the 
man of the sixteenth or the nineteenth? And if not, what are 
the differences, and what are the deductions to be made from 
them, if any?” He fixed his keen look on Robert, who was 
now lounging against the books, as though his harangue had 
taken it out of him a little. 

“Ah, well,” said the rector, smiling, “I am only just coming 
to that. As I told you, I am only now beginning to dig for my- 
self. Till now it has all been work at second hand. I have 
been getting a general survey of the ground as quickly as I 
could with the help of other men’s labors. Now I must go to 
work, inch by inch, and find out what the ground is made of. 
I won’t forget your point. It is enormously important, I grant 
—enormously,” he repeated reflectively. 

“IT should think it is,” said Langham to himself as he rose; 
“the whole of orthodox Christianity is in it, for instance!” 

“History depends on testimony.” So it does, indeed; and 
in this little bit of talk we have an early hint of that view of 
testimony that is to drive the Anglican rector, Robert Elsmere," 
into giving up Christianity in any definite form, and lapsing 
into that attempt at works without faith which appears to be 
the last resort of a faith without works, when subverted by the 
principle of private authority. 

It is testimony, and the study of testimony, that is sup- 
posed by Mrs. Humphry Ward to be subversive; and yet, when 
one reflects upon the matter, it is there that safety is seen to 
lie, and has always been understood to lie by the Church. 


1 Robert Elsmere, by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, chap. xiv. 
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With ever increasing earnestness she has urged instruction 
upon her children, and has promoted the more thorough train- 
ing of her priests. She has wished all to know accurately 
both what her doctrine is and the grounds upon which it rests, 
that is to say, the evidence thrown upon her teaching both by 
reason and faith. It is not the Church that has refused to 
teach, but human limitations that, in various ways, have hin- 
dered men from listening to her, at all events to the extent that 
she desires and deserves. Sad experience proves that the true 
enemy is not testimony in itself, but false testimony; yet above 
all it is that quality in the recipient which is best described by 
the expressive word “gullibility.” 

Perhaps the matter can best be understood by reference 
to such a book as Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s The Free Press,*? and men- 
tion may also be made of an important paper on “The Student 
and the Press,” read by Mr. Hilliard Atteridge before the Cath- 
olic Conference on Higher Studies at Cambridge (England) in 
Christmas week, 1920-21, and afterwards printed in the Month.’ 
The press too often leads the unsuspecting public by the nose, 
and a careful selection even of what is actual fact, may have 
the same effect in practice as the worst calumny. Today there 
is urgent need both of educating the faithful to view the press 
more critically, and of establishing an international agency to 
supply them with full and reliable information concerning 
things Catholic in all parts of the world. That the training of 
our ecclesiastical students must, in a certain good sense, be 
critical, now more than ever, also goes without saying; and this 
practice of sound criticism, it may be hoped, will become a 
habit with them in after-life, and prove a wholesome safe- 
guard. The student who has taken his facts and his reason- 
ings and his conclusions ready-made from his text-book will 
do no better with his newspaper; he who has been at pains to 
comprehend fully the arguments alleged from faith or reason, 
will have gone far to secure a trained judgment for the prac- 
tical affairs no less than for the reading of later life. In a 
word, the purpose and the advantage of the Church lie in the 
better study and understanding of testimony; it is quite a 
mistake to imagine that she stands to gain, or hopes to gain, 
from imperviousness to evidence. Her methods are not the 
methods of the irresponsible demagogue or journalist. 

2 London, Allen & Unwin, 1918. 8 February, 1921. 
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Man, with God above him Who knows not change of any 
kind, and nature below him, which (except by miracle) does 
not, at least, change its laws—man brings uncertainty into the 
universe. His intellect and will liken him unto God Himself, 
and yet the likeness is so far from being perfect, that his be- 
havior is inconstant and unreliable. Freedom such as God’s 
freedom were, of course, a perfection; yet in man too often, 
because of passion or prejudice, freedom means a groping in - 
the dark, a half-blindness, where the full light, such as that 
enjoyed by the Blessed, would surely mean one only choice, 
and that the best. And man has other limitations also in his 
quest after truth, such as the perpetual limitations of the evi- 
dence in all departments of research. In a word, we are faced 
by a precarious and problematical element in man, whether as 
investigator or as the object of investigation. 

Aristotle himself has some wise remarks in this regard 
towards the opening of his Nicomachean Ethics. The edu- 
cated man, he tells us, only looks for that degree of exactness 
anywhere, which the nature of the matter admits; it would be 
as foolish to expect a mathematician to carry his point by per- 
sonal influence, as it would be to demand syllogisms from a 
public speaker. We are reminded of the story—an old chest- 
nut, yet much to the point—of the literary man who was asked 
how he had fared with Euclid’s pons asinorum in an examina- 
tion, and answered: “If I didn’t exactly prove it, at least I 
succeeded in making it very plausible!” In Ethics itself, 
Aristotle tells us, that is to say, in the science of conduct, the 
truth can only be manifested roughly and in outline, and one 
can only draw conclusions which will hold as a general rule. 
In no science, in fact, does the human element produce so much 
uncertainty; when dealing with God or with nature, it is for 
the most part limitations in human knowledge, not also in con- 
duct, that cramp the investigator. 

If reason manifests conclusions to us with varying degrees 
of certainty, so also does theology. It is a fairly common error 
to suppose that, because there has been no infallible pro- 
nouncement on a point, therefore Catholics are free to think 
what they please. This is not at all the case. Even where 
Scripture and Tradition do not put a matter beyond all pos- 
sible doubt, still, a view may be so difficult to reconcile with 

4 Book I., chap. iti. 
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them that it may be distinctly “rash,” which implies that it is 
normally a duty to shun it; and so it is in general with views 
proscribed by the Holy See, even when it does not seem cor- 
rect to claim infallibility for them. In a word, theology, like 
reason, may leave us completely ignorant, or make us abso- 
lutely certain, or produce any intermediate state; the evidence 
of faith in the strict sense, however, is so strong as actually to 
entail infallibility, an absolute impossibility of mistake which 
the evidence of reason alone can never give in matters literary 
and historical. It should further be noticed, that even where 
faith gives certain and infallible truth on the main point, still, 
other connected questions may not be so clear. 

This is especially true of Holy Writ; what is there defi- 
nitely asserted is the infallible word of God; yet, for example, 
we do not know who was the human author of some of the 
books of the Old Testament, nor can we supply anything but 
the scantiest background to their narrative. Thus everywhere 
there is much room, much need for critical and scientific study, 
such as the supreme Pontiffs have been endeavoring to foster: 
not for that kind of criticism which prides itself upon a cynical 
whittling away of the evidence: not even for that enthusiasm, 
less dangerous in itself, yet a handle to the foe, which ever 
goes beyond what can reasonably be defended, and steps in, 
for example, where the Biblical Commission itself has evi- 
dently judged it wiser not to tread. It is not always zeal ac- 
cording to wisdom to insist that conclusions are certain, or of 
faith, where the Commission, so far as one can judge, has de- 
liberately refrained from doing this. What is called for, is 
the careful investigation of all relevant evidence in the several 
departments of Biblical study, and the judicious verdict of 
well-balanced and well-trained minds, both as to the conclu- 
sions to be drawn, and as to the exact degree of natural and 
theological certainty attaching to each of them. To this should 
be added, that in several branches of the study the evidence 
itself can be and is being increased, for example, in matters of 
archeology, philology, history. Evidently it is to be desired 
that Catholic scholars should take the largest possible part in 
Biblical research. 

We may now come to consider more in detail the work of 
reason in the examination of Biblical evidence, always pre- 
supposing what was said in a previous article on the guidance 
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of faith, but without discussing it further here. In the first 
place, we may notice that the study of a document for its evi- 
dence may be primarily literary or primarily historical; we 
may be chiefly concerned with some particular portion of his- 
tory, and be using the document as a source, or we may be con- 
centrating upon the contents of the document itself, and trying 
to pass a correct verdict upon it in the light of internal and 
external evidence. It may be enough to remark here that. 
these two purposes are so intimately related that one can 
never entirely separate them. Professors Driver and Kirkpat- 
rick, indeed, in a little book upon The Higher Criticism,® in- 
tended to allay the fears of an uneasy public, wish to confine 
this term, “Higher” criticism, to purely literary problems. 
“When the date and historical setting of an ancient writing 
have been determined, it is no doubt natural to draw inferences 
as to its credibility and the historical character of the events 
described in it: but these questions (i. e., the drawing of these 
inferences) belong properly not to the ‘higher’ criticism, but to 
historical criticism.”*® “Natural!” Often enough, by the time 
the “higher critic” has done with a document, if his conclu- 
sions are to be accepted without question, the only “natural” 
thing to do will be to relegate it to the waste-basket. 

But no one who lays serious claim to practise historical 
criticism will take his sources upon faith from the “higher 
critic” in the way postulated by these writers; nor does the 
“higher critic” in reality abstain either from historical pre- 
suppositions or from historical conclusions. It is not worth 
while to linger here upon a mere question of terminology— 
though even in terminology many fallacies may lie—but it 
would be a fundamental misconception of method to suppose 
that one can pass a final verdict upon “the date and historical 
setting of an ancient writing” before proceeding “to draw in- 
ferences as to its credibility and the historical character of the 
events described in it.” The two processes continually over- 
lap, and each helps the other. With textual criticism, it may 
be remarked, it is otherwise; speaking generally, the text of a 
' document can be fixed before any beginning is made with the 
literary and historical criticism, although individual points 
may have to be reconsidered at a later stage. 

In the study of any document, the main distinction to be 


5 London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1912. 6 Page 7. 
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made is rather that between internal and external evidence; 
a distinction perhaps all the more valuable, because it com- 
pels us to place in different categories sources still extant and 
sources merely conjectured by “higher critics,” or of a use and 
influence merely conjectured. External evidence is the testi- 
mony of history to a document, the evidence of witnesses in 
themselves accessible, the statements bearing upon the docu- 
ment which we find in other documents, even the sources used, 
in so far as they may still exist in separate shape; for example, 
the books of Paralipomena (Chronicles) seem to have some 
dependence upon the books of Kings. In a word, as we should 
expect, external evidence is evidence of any kind which is ex- 
ternal to the document itself, whereas internal evidence is pre- 
cisely that of the document itself, collected and classified by 
careful study. To some extent, at times to a large extent, a 
writer will manifest himself and his standpoint in what he 
writes: implicitly or explicitly, he may show what sources he 
has used and how,’ and his estimate of them: more subjec- 
tively, he may show the effect of his environment and char- 
acter: in various ways all these will affect his words and style 
and literary aim, his opinions and habits of thought, and much 
else besides. When studying the internal evidence, we look 
for all such significant traits, in order to reason back from them 
to their causes, that is, to the character, environment and all 
else that has produced them. The question to be discussed 
may be the truth or untruth of a document; even in Biblical 
studies the truth of the Gospels, to take the chief example, is a 
conclusion to be proved critically for purposes of apologetic. 
Or such an issue may hardly be relevant, as when we attempt 
a more scholarly understanding of certain kinds of poetry. 
But in any case we investigate internal and external evidence 
in order to know all we possibly can of the conditions under 
which a work was written, in order to pass as exact a judgment 
as possible upon its contents. 

On the relative value of internal and external evidence, 
some weighty words are to be found in the Providentissimus 
Deus, which, once more, hold good even outside sacred lit- 
erature. “Perversely,” they run, “and with loss to religion a 
device has been brought in, under the specious name of higher 
criticism, whereby it is from internal arguments, as they call 

7 Cf. 2 Machabees ii. 24. 
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them, alone that the origin, integrity, authenticity of any book 
is decided. On the contrary, it is clear that in questions of a 
historical kind, such as are the origin and preservation of 
books, historical testimonies are of greater moment than 
others, and should be sought out and examined with the great- 
est possible care; and that those internal arguments are not as 
a rule of such weight that they can be brought into the inquiry, 
except as a kind of confirmation.” Otherwise, as the Encyc- 
lical points out, there is great danger of subjectivity; and in 
the case of Holy Writ we have a special difficulty in the ration- 
alism which has infected so many of the “critics.” 

In any case, it is often a delicate and almost impossible 
task to estimate from the internal evidence of a work alone 
the sources used, the tokens of origin, of omission or addition, 
of personal knowledge and the like. In the case of the Bible, 
indeed, we can hardly say that the “higher critics” even make 
the attempt. Sacred Scriptures is steeped in the supernatural; 
nevertheless, contrary to their own principles, and without 
avowing or justifying their attitude, they come to it with their 
minds made up that the supernatural is to be rejected in every 
shape or form, and nothing tolerated beyond a purely natural 
development. 

In strict illustration of this it may be enough to refer to 
the late Professor Sanday’s Life of Christ in Recent Research.* 
“The whole problem before us,” he explains, “is one of making 
both ends meet,® that is, of squaring the Gospel evidence with 
our knowledge of nature, without the need of supposing mir- 
acle. And it is remarkable that it takes less than four pages 
to accomplish the feat, and we have the triumphant conclu- 
sion: “Deduct something perhaps from the historical state- 
ment of the fact; and add something to our conception of what 
is possible in the course of nature; and if the two ends do not 
exactly meet, we may yet see that they are not very far from 
meeting. The question is mainly one of adjustment.” *° Thus, 
if all the four Gospels report the multiplication of loaves and 
fishes, either it is a little way loaves and fishes have—rather 
welcome it would be, in these days—or else they were in the 
people’s pockets all the time; or else again, a bit of the one and 
a bit of the other! But why should a solution of this kind be 
thought less absurd than a miracle? 


8 Oxford, 1907. 9 Italics original. 10 Pages 220, 223. 
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Other typical attitudes may be indicated. Almost at the 
outset of his introduction to St. John’s Gospel, M. Loisy de- 
clares that, “once the character of the book has been estab- 
lished, the question as to the author has almost been settled, so 
far as it has any interest for the historian;” and his conclusion 
on the former question is that “the Johannine Christ is a sort 
of living allegory.”** Here we have an extreme example of 
the abuse censured in the Providentissimus Deus; an allegor- 
ical purpose is attributed to the Fourth Gospel on the strength 
of the internal evidence alone, but owing to rationalistic pre- 
suppositions the internal evidence is utterly misread. In 
reality, no Biblical writer lays so much stress on positive fact 
as this Evangelist. It was the evidence of facts that made 
Christ’s disciples believe (ii. 11), and Nicodemus (iii. 2), and 
Thomas (xx. 27-29); and it is to make us believe also (xx. 
30-31). Apart from such evidence, there would be no sin in 
unbelief (xv. 24). Much else might, of course, be adduced 
to the same purpose. 

Dr. Drummond, on the other hand, in his Character and 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, while he does allege some 
minor difficulties in the story of the raising of Lazarus, “must 
frankly add that, on general grounds affecting the whole ques- 
tion of the miraculous, I am unable to believe that such mir- 
acles as the turning of water into wine and the raising of Laz- 
arus were really performed.” This is certainly as frank as one 
could wish; but in reply one cannot but regret that in this 
work of over five hundred pages the author cannot spare so 
much as a single page for the discussion of the presupposition 
which (though his conclusion is in favor of the Johannine 
authorship) robs the discussion of all reality. 

To see a veneer of scientific method thrown over this 
“frank” rejection of the miraculous, we cannot do better than 
turn to the Introduction aux Etudes Historiques of MM. Lan- 
glois and Seignobos;** and we may begin with a striking ex- 
ample. “Historically,” we are told, “the devil is much more 
solidly proved than Peisistratus: we have not a single word 
from a contemporary to the effect that he has seen Peisistratus, 
whereas thousands of eyewitnesses declare that they have seen 


11 Le Quatriéme fvangile. Paris; Picard, 1903, pp. 1, 77. 
12 London, Williams & Norgate, 1903, p. 426. 
18 Paris, Hachette, edit. 2, 1899, pp. 177-179. 
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the devil, there are few historical facts which are established 
by a like number of independent testimonies. And yet we no 
longer hesitate to reject the devil and admit Peisistratus. This 
is because the existence of the devil would be irreconcilable 
with the laws of all constituted sciences.” Unfortunately at 
this point, when our interest is at its climax, the authors break 
off into a new paragraph, and how exactly the devil wrecks the 
sciences we are not told. We learn, however, that the indirect 
method of history can never have the same value as the direct © 
methods of the sciences of observation; only new direct ob- 
servation can justify the rejection of laws established by 
sciences which are in direct contact with reality. By way of 
comment upon all this it appears enough to quote from the 
somewhat surprising footnote: “Science has no knowledge of 
the possible or impossible, it only has knowledge of facts cor- 
rectly or incorrectly observed; facts declared impossible, such 
as meteorites, have been recognized as exact. The very notion 
of miracle is metaphysical; it supposes a conception of the 
world as a whole which transcends the limits of observation.” 

After all, the best refutation of such perverse methods still 
remains the famous skit, Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleon 
Buonaparte, published anonymously in 1819, and still a useful 
corrective after more than a century. 

Passing now more definitely to the consideration of inter- 
nal evidence, it may be well to protest at once that nothing that 
has preceded should be understood in contempt of it, but only 
as a warning against exaggerating itsimportance. External evi- 
dence itself is ultimately to be resolved into internal, much as 
in textual criticism, or again as in courts of law, where also the 
ultimate question is that of the credibility of the witnesses; in 
neither case can we have an infinite series of witnesses, but 
finally we accept the concurrent testimony of those who strike 
us upon internal grounds as the most trustworthy. But the 
distinction should be sharply noticed; we are no longer staking 
everything upon our interpretation of the internal evidence of 
one single witness, but of every available witness, which is a 
very different matter. Thus, in the case of the Fourth Gospel, 
we should be allowing the testimony of St. Irenzus its full 
value, and so of the rest. 

The Biblical Commission itself has insisted upon the im- 
portance of internal evidence, for example, in enforcing the 
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Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch,* and more at length in 
dealing with the Fourth Gospel, which it does in three an- 
swered questions: in the first, the Johannine authorship is as- 
serted upon external grounds, and in the second, upon internal, 
while in the third, the historical character of the Gospel is af- 
firmed both upon external and internal grounds. On the other 
hand, in its answers upon Isaiah,** the Biblical Commission 
freely admits that in the second part of this book** “the 
prophet addresses and consoles as though living among them, 
not the Jews who were Isaiah’s contemporaries, but the Jews 
who were mourning in the Babylonian exile.” The truth 
thus asserted will be evident to anyone who will read the sec- 
ond part of Isaiah; to offer but one out of many indications, 
Jerusalem is spoken of as in ruins,’* which it certainly was 
not in the time of Isaiah himself. The internal evidence, there- 
fore, taken by itself, would point to an author writing among 
the Jews of the Babylonian exile; this the Biblical Commission 
evidently accepts as an ultimate fact. 

But are we bound to follow the internal evidence without 
question? This the Commission refuses to do; at the same 
time it is very cautious in what it lays down, and does not posi- 
tively oblige us to contradict the internal evidence. It merely 
gives a negative answer to the question whether the prophets 
were always bound to address their contemporaries, rather 
than a future generation; just as it cautiously contents itself 
with denying that philology compels one to assert a plurality 
of authors (of the book of Isaiah), or that there are solid argu- 
ments to prove that the book must be assigned to two, nay, 
more, authors. Modern “higher criticism” has found in Isaiah 
a whole library! The Biblical Commission, then, wishes at 
least to leave the question open as to whether the prophetic 
revelation may not have projected Isaiah in spirit, as it were, 
into another time and place, which latter alone the internal 
evidence would then fit. Such a projection (to use this term), 
though not essential to prophecy, and though not definitely 
proved from Holy Writ ever to have taken place, is still in it- 
self, as the Commission implies, conceivable and possible, and 
if it actually befall, then the internal evidence, either in whole 
or part, evidently fails to indicate the environment of the 


14June 27, 1906. 15 May 29, 1907. 1¢6June 29, 1908. 
117 Chapters xl.-Ixvi. 18 Isaiah xliv. 26-28. 
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writer, but belongs to another environment altogether. And 
this is clearly an important consideration in the study of the 
internal evidence of Holy Writ. 

To internal evidence belongs, strictly speaking, the argu- 
ment from silence, so much abused in our own time, when 
“critics” are so ready to assert that a writer “knows nothing” 
of anything or anybody not positively mentioned by him. The 
only sound canon in this matter is, that in order to have a 
valid argument from silence, one must show that the writer - 
could not be silent if he knew. Why should we expect a string 
of irrelevant persons or things? Even where the requirements 
of this canon seem to be complied with, we still find astonish- 
ing cases of silence, which shake our faith in the efficacy of the 
argument, even as thus stated. Dr. Drummond, for example, 
in his Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, already 
mentioned, tells us** that St. Theophilus of Antioch, among 
other things, “in a defence of Christianity, tells us nothing 
about Christ Himself; if I am not mistaken, he does not so 
much as name Him or allude to Him; and, if the supposition 
were not absurd, it might be argued with great plausibility 
that he cannot have known anything about Him,” since he 
even explains the name “Christian” without reference to Him. 
These and other such paradoxical phenomena are a warning 
to us not to place too much reliance on the argument from 
silence, even where it seems most plausible; still, as a general 
principle, we may accept the rule that the argument from 
silence is strong in proportion as the proof is strong that the 
writer could not have been silent had he known. 

In the case of Holy Writ, needless to say, we cannot be 
content to study the documents from a purely historical or lit- 
erary point of view. They are evidence of a far higher order, 
the word of God Himself, and as such are absolutely true. 
This fact has been insisted upon throughout these papers; in 
particular, attention may here be called to the first article of 
this series,” in which the case was discussed of a seeming dis- 
crepancy between what may be called the natural and the theo- 
logical evidence, and also to the article immediately preceding 
this one, upon the literary form of Holy Scripture, which illus- 
trates rather the way in which the several books are true, each 


19 Pages 157, 158. 
20“The Study of Holy Scripture,” Tas Carnoric Wort, July, 1921. 
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according to its own peculiar style and the divine message en- 
shrined therein. In other ways, also, a certain amount of com- 
mon sense is needed in order to realize the truth of what is 
written. Thus, when we are told that “the fool hath said in 
his heart, There is no God’ (Psalm xiii. 1), it is not what the 
fool says that is true, but, the fact that he says it: here, as 
everywhere else, we have absolute truth. 

In the same way the Providentissimus Deus warns us, in 
the words of St. Augustine, that it was not the purpose of the 
Holy Spirit to teach us the inward constitution of visible things, 
but that the language of Scripture (this in St. Thomas’ words) 
“follows outward appearances” and the common speech of the 
time. If, for instance, we are told in the Book of Josue (x. 13) 
that “the sun stood still,” such a statement abstracts from any 
theory about the solar system as much as if it were used by 
ourselves today. On the other hand, the Providentissimus 
Deus, following the whole tradition of the Church, forbids us 
to except any part of Holy Scripture from the action of in- 
spiration. 

In conclusion, alike to this article and those which have 


preceded, let us turn to our great Mother the Church of God, 
and remind ourselves that the final determination of what God 
has been pleased to reveal through the Scriptures, lies with 
her. It is the duty and the privilege of Biblical scholars to use 
the methods of historical and literary criticism in subordina- 
tion to her, for the purpose of expounding and defending the 
sacred text. 











EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD. 


AM acutely conscious that any opinion I may ex- 


press on contemporary poetry will, in all prob- . 


KA ability, come to be regarded, like a large number 
} of similar opinions expressed in the past, as a 
4} curious illustration of the insufficiency of criti- 
cism—that is if it is ever remembered. The one grain of 
consolation in such a thought is that the most egregious of er- 
rors occurred when the critic took it upon himself to con- 
demn. His rash praise the world is willing to excuse, credit- 
ing the heart with what the head lacks. Thus we are much 
more horrified by Jeffrey’s undervaluation of Wordsworth 
than by Coleridge’s overvaluation of Bowles. So that if I 
should be convicted of bad judgment in setting Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson at the head of the poets America has produced, 
I am fairly confident that my crime will be lightly dismissed 
on the ground of the enthusiasm of youth. 

I do not praise Robinson, however, to be on the safe 
side—I have given enough hard knocks and taken my fair 
share of risks!—but because I believe that Robinson merits 
the praise I give him. I confess that I am not absolutely sure 
that he is a better poet than Whitman or Poe; though I think 
he is: I am absolutely sure that he is a better poet than 
Bryant, Lanier, Lowell, Longfellow or Whittier. My rashness 
is tentative. I need say no more in its defence. 

Miss Amy Lowell in her extremely interesting analysis 
of Mr. Robinson’s work in Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry misses the clue to it. She actually picks up the clue 
only to throw it away! For having quoted the concluding 
lines of “Isaac and Archibald:” 


Isaac and Archibald have gone their way 

To the silence of the loved and well-forgotten. 
I knew them, and I may have laughed at them; 
But there’s a laughter that has honor in it, 
And I have no regret for light words now. 
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Rather I think sometimes they may have made 
Their sport of me; but they would not do that, 
They were too old for that. They were old men, 
And I may laugh at them because I knew them— 


she remarks: “Does the poet really laugh? Assuredly not, 
laughter is the one emotion he has not at command.” In the 
sense that Robinson never experiences or provokes the phys- 
ical explosion of laughter (often the crackling of thorns under 
the pot) this is no doubt true. In a deeper sense, it is utterly 
untrue. The emotion of laughter is the root of everything 
Robinson writes. Other poets have their ironic moods; to 
this poet irony is the essence of his character. To him “God’s 
humor is the music of the spheres,” and the wisest kind of 
joy is learning to laugh with God. Precisely. because Robin- 
son laughs with God, he is not in the habit of laughing bois- 
terously with men. 

It frequently happens that a poet may be best understood 
from a study of his worst poem. ‘What he tries hardest to say 
is what he is least able to say. And so “Captain Craig,” one 


of Robinson’s comparative failures, is the key to his mind. 
“Isaac and Archibald” is, I make a guess, autobiographical; 
but the boy who laughed at the two old men was only a boy. 
Whereas the lettered, broken vagabond, Captain Craig, is 
Robinson’s projected vision of himself. When Captain Craig 


says, 
God forbid 
That ever I should preach, and in my zeal 
Forget that I was born an humorist, 


he is Robinson’s personal mouthpiece. Captain Craig, re- 
garded as a buffoon, is not much to boast of. And Robinson 
himself does not often indulge in obvious jest; the sedate 
banter of “Theophilus” is perhaps his nearest approach to the 
“comical.” Nevertheless, irony, the profoundest expression 
of humor, is to be found as the motif rather than as a quality 
running throughout his work. 

If he does not preach because he is a bamertet, so also his 
infinite charity springs out of his ironic philosophy. It is at 
this point that his critics make their second mistake: they 
accuse him of cynicism. -Now his method is mordant, because 
it is an attempt to strip off the husk of circumstance to get at — 
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the good grain beneath. He finds peace at the centre of the 
storm, light in the heart of darkness and the best of life, with 
the St. Paul of “The Three Taverns,” in what we do not know. 
So far from being cynical, Robinson agonizes to say the one 
good thing that can be said for the defeated and the dis- 
graced. 

He is led into obscurity by his choice of subject, as was 
Browning before him. And his obscurity is denser than 
Browning’s because of his careful avoidance of emphasis or 
thumping paradox. He will tolerate no stage tricks, no cheap 
devices for attracting attention. He makes no concessions to 
his audience. This is, to my way of thinking, one of his weak- 
nesses—if it is also, as will be seen in a moment, one of his 
main sources of strength. A dramatist should possess the 
virtues of the demagogue; the actor should play to the gallery; 
the poet should try to be popular. A fastidious mind is liable 
to forget this, and, conscious only of the danger of vulgarity 
involved in aiming at broad effects, tend to grow more fas- 
tidious and to forsake the virtues as well as the vices of the 
man who appeals directly to the public. He will begin to 
write deliberately for the few. He may even become a high- 
brow. 

This is the fate that overtook Browning. A much more 
robust person than Tennyson, he provides knotty texts for the 
commentators to wrangle over and no food at all for the huge 
human crowd he wanted to reach. No man was less of a 
highbrow. Yet the highbrows have claimed him as their own. 
He was called obscure; and that was the end of him. 

There was very little of the recondite in Browning’s soul. 
There was, however, a great deal of undeniable peculiarity 
in his style. Robinson, on the other hand, is much subtler of 
soul and simpler in style. He has no grammatical eccentric- 
ities; but being subtle and, in addition, exact, he has acquired 
the habit of qualifying his ideas by clause within clause in his 
sentences to such an extent that the original idea often es- 
capes. Instead of a bold, black outline he uses a multitude 
of minute lines in the drawing of his pictures. He is closely 
akin in spirit, as in method, to Henry James, Both of these 
great men have the same sad, sagacious and tender note—a 
tenderness so strong that it is willing to follow a human 
tragedy to the last turn of the screw—and both have the same 
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precise deviousness of approach. As the teller of the story 
in “Avon’s Harvest” puts it: 


Be patient, and you'll see just what I mean— 
Which is te say, you won’t. But you can listen, 
And that’s itself a large accomplishment. 


If Browning is obscure (and he is), though he roared like 
a lion over his discoveries, his obscurity is caused almost en- 
tirely by his haste; he omits too much from his sentences. 
If James is obscure (and he is) his obscurity consists mainly 
in what he puts into his sentences—the interminable quali- 
fications. If Robinson is obscure (and he is) his obscurity 
largely consists in what he omits from the story. He tries 
to be clear—as is proved by the exactness of his style and even 
by his selection of the simplest possible metrical forms—but 
he shrinks from the banality of telling everything. He wishes 
to tell just enough—and no more—that is necessary for the 
tale’s intelligibility. He does not realize that he is excessively 
reticent, or that his mind works in curves, in tenuous lines 
that are followed with difficulty. He is aiming at being direct 
and economical. He is completely free from the highbrow 
cant about a “select audience.” And he is sincerely surprised 
by his readers’ bewilderment. I talked to him once about 
the ambiguity of meaning in the third and fourth lines of his 
poem “Tact,” after I had discussed it with several of his 
friends. “If people find that obscure,” he said, “I wonder 
what they make of some of my other things.” He was silent 
a moment, and then added: “I like to leave a poem with a 
fringe round it.” Here is the poem: 


Observant of the way she told 
So much of what was true, 

No vanity could long withhold 
Regard that was her due: 

She spared him the familiar guile, 
So easily achieved, 

That only made a man to smile 
And left him undeceived. 


Aware that all imagining 
Of more than what she meant 
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Would urge an end of everything, 
He stayed; and when he went, 

They parted with a merry word 
That was to him as light 

As any that was ever heard 
Upon a starry night. 


She smiled a little, knowing well 
That he would not remark 
The ruins of a day that fell 
Around her in the dark: 
He saw no ruins anywhere, 
Nor fancied there were scars 
On anyone who lingered there, 
Alone below the stars. 


Robinson is now and then direct to the point of bluntness, 
as in the concluding couplet of “Richard Cory:” 


And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, 
Went home and put a bullet through his head. 


Much more frequently he is periphrastic, as where (to take 
an instance) he refuses to make the plain statement that a 
man drank moderately, and turns it in into the euphemistic, 


But his indifferent wassailing was always 
Too far within the measure of excess. 


The whole of Mr. 'Robinson’s work—which consists of 
lyrics, sonnets and blank verse in about equal parts—is nar- 
rative. There are, of course, exceptions: some early senten- 
tious octaves: “The Man Against the Sky” and “The Valley 
of the Shadow,” which are didactic; and a very few pure 
lyrics. I quote one of them: 


THE Dark HILts. 


Dark hills at evening in the west, 
Where sunset hovers like a sound 
Of golden horns that sang to rest 

Old bones of warriors under ground, 
Far now from all the bannered ways 
Where flash the legions of the sun, 
You fade—as if the last of days 
Were fading, and all wars were done. 
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“Lyrical,” defined as a quality rather than as a form, Robinson 
practically never is. He does not feel, nor does he make 
others feel, ecstasy. Even such lines as: 


Half clouded with a crimson fall 

Of roses thrown on marble stairs— 
and: 

Or like a stairway to the sea 

Where down the blind are driven— 


and: 
My life were like the sound of golden bells 


Heard over fields at sunset— 


are more properly to be described as rhetorical than lyrical. 
The true lyric note occurs, as in 


The stillness of October gold 
Went out like beauty from a face; 


and in the fine, though slightly forced, 


He crushed her cold white hands and saw them falling 
Away from him like flowers into a grave— 


but it seldom occurs, and usually is, oddly enough, in the 
blank verse. It would seem that within the limitations of a 
brief lyric Robinson has no scope for anything except the 
precise consideration of his theme. 

Nevertheless, Robinson excels in the lyrical form. His 
are dramatic lyrics, each with its story ruthlessly pursued to 
its spiritual climax. He is too good a psychologist to mouth 
the shibboleths of the Psychoanalysts; and yet what is valu- 
able in the Freudian method, was in Robinson’s poems before 
we (or he) had heard of Freud. But it is as a philosopher 
that he approaches his situations, not as the scientist or the 
charlatan. He is always faithful—unlike some of his shal- 
lower contemporaries—to his function of a poet. 

“Nimmo” is an admirable example of his process, and of 
his style. It is by no means one of his easiest lyrics, though 
it is not one of the most difficult. I believe that it could be 
read with pleasure for the charm of its colloquial manner by 
a person who failed to get out of it the faintest glimmer of 
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meaning. The poem as given here is reduced by twelve lines, 
as I wish to make the most of the space at my disposal; how- 
ever, I do not think that the poem is hurt by the omission. 


Since you remember Nimmo, and arrive 
At such a false and florid and far drawn 
Confusion of odd nonsense, I connive 

No longer, though I may have led you on. 


You knew him, and you must have known his eyes— 
How deep they were, and what a velvet light 
Came out of them when anger or surprise, 
Or laughter, or Francesca, made them bright. 


No, you will not forget such eyes, I think— 
And you say nothing of them. Very well. 
I wonder if all history’s worth a wink, 
Sometimes, or if my tale be one to tell. 


For they began to lose their velvet light; 

Their fire grew dead without and small within; 

And many of you deplored the needless fight 

That somewhere in the dark there must have been. 


All fights are needless, when they’re not our own, 
But Nimmo and Francesca never fought. 
Remember that; and when you are alone, 
Remember me—and think what I have thought. 


Now, mind you, I say nothing of what was, 
Or never was, or could or could not be: 
Bring not suspicion’s candle to the glass 
That mirrors a friend’s face to memory. 


Of what you see, see all—but see no more: 
For what I show you here will not be there. 
The devil has had his way with paint before, 
And he’s an artist—and you needn’t stare. 


There was a painter and he painted well: 
He’d paint you Daniel in the lion’s den, 
Beelzebub, Elaine, or William Tell. 

Pm coming back to Nimmo’s eyes again. 
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The painter put the devil in those eyes, 
Unless the devil did, and there he stayed; 
And then the lady fled from paradise, 
And there’s your fact. The lady was afraid. 


She must have been afraid, or may have been, 
Of evil in their velvet all the while; 

But sure as I’m a sinner with a skin, 

I'll trust the man as long as he can smile. 


I knew him then, and if I know him yet, 

I know in him, defeated and estranged, 

The calm of men forbidden to forget 

The calm of women who have loved and changed. 


But there are ways that are beyond our ways, 
Or he would not be calm and she be mute, 

As one by one their lost and empty days 

Pass without even the warmth of a dispute. 


God help us all when women think they see; 
God save us when they do. I’m fair; but though 
I know him only as he looks to me, 

I know him—and I tell Francesca so. 


And what of Nimmo? Little would you ask 
Of him, could you but see him as I can, 

At his bewildered and unfruitful task 

Of being what he was born to be—a man. 


Meanwhile I trust him; and I know his way 
Of trusting me, and always in his youth. 
I'm painting here a better man, you say, 
Than I, the painter; and you say the truth. 


Much of what he has written in sonnet form must be in- 
cluded in Robinson’s best work—and this despite the fact that 
he has bad habits with his sestets, and frequently destroys the 
true sonnet feeling by rhyming a-a-b-c-c-b, or even by using 
three concluding couplets. This serious technical fault (which 
arises through no lack of skill but owing to a misunderstand- 
ing of what can and what cannot be done in a sonnet) is to be 
deplored, especially since Robinson’s sonnets show an entirely 
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fresh departure in content and crisp expression. Dramatic 
lyrics, though rare, are not new. Dramatic sonnets are a nov- 
elty; and reveal an unsuspected possibility. Aside from Dray- 
ton’s “Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part”— 
which was intended as a love-token and turned into drama 
only by accident—there are no sonnets with which we can 
compare Robinson’s. I will quote three that are typical: 


How ANNANDALE WENT OvrT. 


“They called it Annandale—and I was there 0 
To flourish, to find words, and to attend: )J 
Liar, physician, hypocrite, and friend, \: 

I watched him; and the sight was not so fair ~ 
As one or two that I have seen roe »- 
An apparatus not for me to mend— \i 

A wreck, with hell between him and the end, } 
Remained of Annandale: and I was there. 


“I knew the ruin as I knew the man;\> 

So put the two together, if you can, > 

Remembering the worst you know of me. }‘ 

Now view yourself as I was, on the spot—T 

With a slight kind of engine. Do you see?’ 

Like this . . . You wouldn’t hang me? I thought not.’t_, 


THE GROWTH OF “LORRAINE.” 


While I stood listening, discreetly dumb, ‘- 
Lorraine was having the last word with me:\’ 
“I know,” she said, “I know it, but you see \" 
Some creatures are born fortunate, and some 
Are born to be found out and overcome—+)v 
Born to be slaves, to let the rest go free; 
And if I’m one of them (and I must be) 
You may as well forget me and go home. 


w 


“You'll tell me not to say these things, I know, 
But I should never try to be content: 

I’ve gone too far; the life would be too slow. 

Some could have done it—some girls have the stuff; 
But I can’t do it: I don’t know enough. 

I’m going to the devil.” And she went. 
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The curt “And she went” is as typical of Robinson as the 
euphemistic “slight kind of engine.” In both of these sonnets 
the story is adequately told—though I have only given the 
first of the two that concern “Lorraine.” In “The Tavern,” 
the story is not so much as suggested. The poet creates a 
sense of mystery by indicating that there would be a story— 
if he knew it! 


THE TAVERN. 


Whenever I go by there nowadays 

And look at the rank weeds and the strange grass, 
The torn blue curtains and the broken glass, 

I seem to be afraid of the old place: 

And something stiffens up and down my face, 

For all the world as if I saw the ghost 

Of old Ham Amory, the murdered host, 

With his dead eyes turned on me all aglaze. 


The Tavern has a story, but no man 

Can tell us what it is. We only know 

That once long after midnight, years ago, 

A stranger galloped up from Tilbury Town, 
Who brushed, and scared, and all but overran 
That skirt-crazed reprobate, John Evereldown. 


Robinson must extract vast enjoyment out of the writing 
of the kind of lyric and sonnet that he has made peculiarly his 
own; but I believe that he is most thoroughly himself in blank 
verse. This is a medium of literary expression that he has 
succeeded in bringing to the highest pitch of perfection, giving 
to it the edge of his own personality. The danger in attempt- 
ing to write blank verse is notorious: it is so easy to do badly. 
And, perhaps because it is easy, no poet between the time of 
Milton and the present has given it much serious attention. 
It has come to be looked upon as a means of composing, with- 
out much effort, any poetry that did not happen readily to 
accommodate itself to the bonds of set stanza and rhyme. 
Robinson does not get out of blank verse the majestic effects 
of Abercrombie or the raciness of Frost; but he contrives to 
write it at once with more finish and more variety than his 
rivals. 

Though he has written no better blank verse than that in 
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“Isaac and Archibald”— indeed, it is hard to imagine how very 
much better blank verse could be written than that found in 
this poem, “The Three Taverns,” “Avon’s Harvest,” “Ben 
Jonson Entertains a Man from Stratford,” “Merlin” and 
“Lancelot” reach as lofty, if not so well-sustained, heights. 
The two Arthurian pieces are his longest and most ambitious 
efforts. “Lancelot,” though technically noteworthy, is a pro- 
duction that I find tiresome, except at the moment of climax 
in Guinevere’s speech. But “Merlin,” despite its architectural 
faults, is a poignant and convincing study of the antagonism 
which may exist between the two strongest forces that move 
humanity— 


Of woman and the light that Galahad found 


Lancelot is a repetition of the same theme. Yet it fails to 
convince—at least, it failed to convince me. 

I shall not attempt to demonstrate here the merits of Mr. 
Robinson’s blank verse. To do so would demand a separate 
study, or an extension of this article beyond its proper propor- 
tions. I leave the matter with an opinion advanced, but un- 
argued. 

In concluding this review of Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
work I must express a regret that I cannot believe myself the 
first to have felt—a regret that at this great poet’s birth the 
crowning gift of greatness was withheld. What is it that pre- 
vents him from being either simple, sensuous or passionate? 
Is it diffidence? Or his sombre temperament? I do not know. 
I suggest the subject as one for some aspiring Psychoanalyst 
to investigate—though I shall laugh at the diagnosis. It is 
certain that something has been left out of Robinson’s genius. 
If he had been able to abandon himself, he would have become 
not merely the greatest poet of America (he has, I think, be- 
come that), but one of the half-dozen of the world’s greatest 


poets. 








CELESTE. 


BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


viols and pianos played in unison and then, 

trooping down from the austere stage, came a 

long procession of white gowned girls, some of 
au them crowned with flowers. 

It was June. The commencement exercises at the old 
convent were over and friends and relatives rushed frantically 
forward to surround their treasured ones with eager ques- 
tions and glad welcomes to the gay world outside the high 
stone walls. 

Céleste stood apart from the rest; she knew there was 
no one to receive her on this her day of triumph. The three 
gold medals, hung by blue satin ribbons around her neck, had 
loomed so large in the days of the competitive examinations, 
but now—she pressed them in her hand until the sharp edges 
dug into her palms in her effort to keep back the tears that 
filled her limpid brown eyes. 

Some people, less concerned in this tidal wave of encom- 
passing affection, noticed the tall girl standing alone; she had 
been valedictorian of her class, and as she came forward to 
the centre of the stage, she carried herself so superbly that her 
beauty of the rare Créole type had claimed the attention of 
the long-suffering audience. Many had turned to their pro- 
grammes to find the girl’s name; Céleste Grongé was not a 
familiar one to these Southern aristocrats in this particular 
part of the State. Some of them remembered vaguely that 
their daughters had written to them about this handsome 
orphaned girl who led all her classes, and who studied during 
vacation time so that she might fit herself for a position as 
governess, since she had no home. Two or three of these 
French families, who occasionally permitted their charity to 
overrule their exclusiveness, had invited Céleste to spend her 
Christmas holidays with them while one grande dame who, 
it was whispered around gossipy tea tables, had royal blood in 
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her blue protruding veins, had been so charmed with Céleste’s 
loveliness and gentleness of manner that she had determined 
to engage her to train her ungovernable grandchildren and 
perhaps—the old lady was an inveterate matchmaker—per- 
haps, when the girl’s antecedents had been minutely exam- 
ined, perhaps, she might prove an acceptable wife for the old 
lady’s son who was a disconsolate but most eligible young 
widower. 

Céleste could not have enlightened this possible mother- 
in-law, for she had no knowledge of her parentage. Mam’ 
Marie was her only vivid recollection. Mam’ Marie was her 
nurse. She lived in an isolated little cabin, and she took in 
washing while she cared for Céleste with the ferocious ten- 
derness with which an animal guards its young, until the 
child was sent away to be educated “like a lady.” 

Céleste remembered that day very well; she had been 
standing among the tall hollyhocks in the weed-grown garden 
peering longingly out at a crowd of ragged children who were 
gathering wild strawberries in their brimless hats. Mam’ 
Marie had never permitted her to play with these undesirable 
neighbors. She had a deeply rooted prejudice for “po white 
trash;” she abhorred their morals and their manners, they 
were no fit associates for Céleste. But this morning the 
child was wondering what dire punishment would follow if 
she should break through the hollyhocks and join the straw- 
berry hunt on the hill, when her attention was arrested by a 
man on horseback coming up the unfrequented road. 

He was not a prepossessing looking person: he was short 
and fat, and his face bore the purple blotches of dissipation; 
his slouch hat was pulled down to shield his eyes from the 
glare of the sun, and he had a gun slung carelessly across his 
saddle. He stopped to question Céleste. He was out hunt- 
ing, he explained, and he had lost his way. Céleste was too 
ignorant of the roads to direct him, so Mam’ Marie came 
hurrying from her kitchen wiping her hands, shriveled from 
strong soap suds, on her gingham apron. 

“Lord, if it ain’t Marie!” said the young man, and he 
slapped jovially at his boot leg. “What did you hide your- 
self out here for? Come back to the plantation for the Lord’s 
sake and help run things. Everything there going to the devil. 
My old man’s second wife hasn’t a notion of housekeeping, 
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scolds like a fish wife and can’t keep a servant for love or 
money.” 

“Mistah Abe dun married agin?” asked Mam’ Marie re- 
spectfully. 

“Well, I should say—some variety actress he picked up in 
New Orleans. She’s a high-flier—believe me. Tongue wags 
in the middle, so I’ve moved out.” He glanced curiously at 
the child. 

“He ain’t got no right thar no how,” said Mam’ Marie. 
“His money wuz blood money.” 

“Well everybody is dead now except you and me,” said 
the man lightly. “I ain’t never had any quarrel with your 
old folks. Your master was mighty good to me when I was 
nothing but the kid son of his overseer and Jack—well, Jack 
treated me like a brother. Remember,-I was one of the wit- 
nesses at the wedding. It was all right enough as far as the 
ceremony was concerned. I believe Jack always was a stickler 
for religion—but the old priest’s sight wasn’t very good and 
the church, like the bride, was a bit dusky.” Again his eyes 
turned towards the child. “What are you going to do with 
her?” 

Mam’ Marie bristled like a porcupine. “I’se gwine to send 
her to school,” she said defiantly. 

“Got the cash?” he asked with a faint show of interest. 

“No sah, I’m skimpin’ and savin’—I’m aimin’ to send her 
to the convent a good ways from here.” 

“H’m!” grunted the man reflectively, “I'd make it a good 
ways and I'll be d—d if I don’t help—I ain’t got no prejudices. 
Lord! she’ll make a stunning woman. Lucky at cards last 
night—easy come, easy go,” and he pitched a roll of wile at 
the old woman’s feet. 

“Lord hev mercy,” she said picking it up with trembling 
fingers, “I ain’t thankin’ you, Mistah Simon, I donno how.” 

“Don’t try,” he interrupted her. “Maybe I'll regret it to- 
morrow. I’ve been drinking—always in a good humor when 
I’ve had more than is good for me. Reckon she’s entitled to 
something—Jack was like a brother to me,” he repeated. 
“Stakes were high last night. Which way do I turn to get 
the main road? I’ve completely lost my bearings. Got lost 
in that old swamp—trailing moss—cypress knees. Good 
Lord! what a country!” 
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Mam’ Marie, made speechless by her good fortune, pointed 
dumbly to the north. Somehow, long after this uncompre- 
hended conversation had been forgotten, this picture remained 
imprinted on Céleste’s child mind: the gaunt mulatto woman, 
her shoulders stooped from much leaning over her wash tubs, 
dressed in her blue calico, her head tied up in a red bandanna, 
standing silhouetted against a flaming sky as if she were offer- 
ing herself on some funeral pyre with the ecstasy of hope in 
her heart. 

The son of her cruel, well-remembered overseer rode on 
while the child, half frightened, cuddled to her side. 

That was all so long ago. Now Céleste had graduated. 
What next? The big commencement hall seemed stifling, the 
perfume of the girls’ bouquets sickened her, the joy, the love, 
the promise of life and change for all her classmates filled 
her with that inexpressible loneliness that only a crowd can 
convey. Then she felt a timid touch upon her arm and, turn- 
ing quickly, she realized, with a glad start of surprise, that she 
was not alone—Mam’ Marie stood beside her. She had not 
seen her for ten years, but time had dealt compassionately 
with that kind face so full of tenderness; the wrinkles around 
her eyes were humorous lines, and her strong teeth, still white 
in their perfection, prevented any sagging of her thick-lipped 
mouth. 

“Oh, Mam’ Marie—Mam’ Marie,” cried the girl, clasping 
both the work-worn hands in hers, “how did you get here? 
It was so good of you to come—so good not to forget me.” 

“Forgit you!” exclaimed the old woman, her eyes full of 
wonder. “I wuz boun’ to come, honey—boun’ to come—I 
jest couldn’t stay away no longer. The kind, good Sisters let 
me in the hall and I ain’t de onliest one—Mistah Simon Jessup 
he come too.” 

There was a certain fear and tremulousness in this last 
statement that went unobserved, as Céleste turned to greet the 
heavy man who was wedging his way with great difficulty 
through the crowd. 

“I know Mr. Jessup,” she said graciously, “I met him at a 
party last Christmas when I was visiting one of my friends. 
You remember, Mam’ Marie, I wrote to you that I had been in- 
vited out to spend the holidays? I am so glad you came to 
see me graduate—I was feeling so lonely.” 


vor. cxv. 25 
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“Were you now?” said Simon Jessup cheerfully, “this 
sure is a hugging, kissing bunch. Now I ain’t got no objec- 
tions... .” But this pleasantry, too, passed unnoticed in the 
noise of the crowd. 

Mr. Jessup was not prepossessing; he was as cumbrous as 
his words; and the gorgeousness of his new waistcoat made his 
rotundity more apparent. In his effort to conceal his years, 
which were settling gruesomely upon him, he struggled to keep 
his face clean shaven, but his beard had been of generous 
growth, and no tonsorial talent could eliminate the bluish ap- 
pearance of his double chin. 

But Céleste was too happy to be critical, the mere fact 
that she was individualized by two human beings brought her 
in touch with a world in which she had seemed to be an alien. 
Mam’ Marie’s long journey, and the labor and economies it 
must have entailed, had touched her deeply. 

She chatted gayly with Simon Jessup, pointing out the 
classrooms as they passed through the wide, polished cor- 
ridor, and narrating the little happenings that had lessened the 
monotony of her school life. Her companion, just out of the 
world of great comparisons, found these trivialities most di- 
verting because of her enthusiastic interest. Mam’ Marie fell 
instinctively in the rear; she had been raised with “quality,” 
and knew her place. 

She was experiencing a sort of rapture as she watched 
every movement of the lithe young figure in front of her. 
The white dress was starched not quite to her liking, and the 
silk sash was not the handsome brocade that Mam’ Marie’s 
mistress had worn on a similar occasion, but then—Mam’ 
Marie was reasonable—one night’s gambling gains had their 
limitations. 

Céleste had written dutifully to Mam’ Marie twice a 
month. She had told her that a position had been offered to 
her as soon as the school year was over. This was all that 
Mam’ Marie had hoped, for the present. Later on, when 
Céleste married and had little ones of her own, then—then 
Mam’ Marie would find her paradise in that nursery. She 
seemed to feel the soft baby fingers patting her wrinkled face, 
to hear the cooing and the crying and the laughter of baby 
voices to be. 

Somewhere in the crowd, she had lost Céleste and Mr. 
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Jessup, but her mind was so flooded with fancies that for the 
moment she was glad to be alone. She sat down on a stiff, 
wooden bench in a sunny corner of the porch, and she built 
air castles full of the joy and plenty of the old plantation days. 

Meanwhile Céleste and Simon Jessup had wandered out 
into the prim convent garden. Across the iron spiked fence 
lay the graveyard of the nuns. Hundreds of little black 
crosses, dating back almost a century of silence, marked the 
graves of these pioneer women who had been wind-driven ~ 
over the sea in those ancient days when Lafitte and his pirat- 
ical followers made voyaging a time of suspended terror. 

Now the garden was full of roses, and at one end of the 
box-bordered gravel path a rustic summer house stood hos- 
pitably awaiting an occupant. 

“The sun is very hot,” said Jessup wiping his growing 
bald spot with a colored silk handkerchief. “Let us go in 
here.” 

“It all seems very sad to me,” said Céleste, her face grow- 
ing paler as they entered this shadowed retreat. 

“What the sun?” he asked, humorously, sinking down on 


one of the narrow benches that creaked beneath his weight. 
“No,” laughed Céleste, “girls are never very coherent. 


” 


I have been very happy here, and now it is time to . . . go. 

“But you wouldn’t want to stay?” he suggested. 

“No, I wouldn’t want to stay.” 

“You wouldn’t want to be a nun?” he continued in alarm. 

“No,” she said hesitatingly. 

“Good Lord! You're too beautiful to stick yourself in a 
cap and habit. You’re really beautiful, Céleste. You’ve been 
here ten years—isn’t that long enough?” 

“Yes, but don’t you understand it’s the only home I have 
ever known. You see my father and mother died when I was 
a baby. Mam’ Marie was my old nurse. She kept me with 
her until I was old enough to be sent to school. I believe, it 
was your father who bought some land belonging to my grand- 
father’s plantation, and that has paid my expenses here.” 

He listened, the look of wonder growing in his bloodshot 
eyes. Was this the story that her own imagination had fabri- 
cated out of her nebulous past? 

“So that was it,” he said at last, tolerantly, “I reckon I had 
forgotten and now there is nothing left?” 
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“No, there is nothing left. Mam’ Marie once told me that 
my grandfather had been a rich sugar planter, but that was 
years ago, long before the war. I suppose there was little 
left for me, for the nuns have been very kind and reduced 
their terms or I could not have graduated.” 

“And now?” 

“I will get a position.” 

“To do what?” 

“To teach.” With her long white fingers she was idly 
weaving some sprays of honeysuckle into a wreath; she did 
not notice the look of rapt attention on Simon Jessup’s face. 
Her medals glittered in the sunlight. 

“I reckon you’re very clever,” he said after a pause, “very 
clever to get all those,” he pointed with his pudgy forefinger 
to the honors on her breast. 

“Oh, no, she smiled, “I’ve studied hard. Ihadto... I 
had no one . . . no one to take care of me.” 

“You have me,” he said, impulsively, half rising from the 
rustic bench. “Come, I ain’t no longer a young man, but I 
am rich. Ever since I saw you last year at the Christmas 
party I have thought of you. Somehow, I couldn’t get you out 
of my head. I'll marry you... and I'll do the right thing.” 
He leaned towards her while she pressed back among the fra- 
grant vines, staining the shoulders of her white dress with the 
crushed leaves. His determination roused as he saw her re- 
coil from him. 

“Good Lord, girl! think for a moment. . . I’m a rich man. 
My father is dead and your grandfather’s plantation is mine. 
. . . ’ll make you mistress of it. . . . Pll do the right thing. 
Get the priest and I'll marry you today. You’re dressed for a 
wedding—all in white and crowned with flowers.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t,” she said burying her face in her hands, 
for this first glimpse of a man’s passion seemed to frighten 
her. “I couldn’t . . . oh, I couldn't.” 

“And why not?” he began again persuasively. “You will 
go out in the world and be paid a paltry sum for teaching 
spoiled and fretful children. You have no home, no place . . . 
no people. I love you, Céleste, I tell you, I love you.” He 
had gained possession of her hand, and now, as she struggled 
to release it, he almost wounded it in his strong grasp. 

“Oh, I cannot,” she said again. “Never, never.” 
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“And why not?” 

“Because I do not love you;” she was a child at heart and 
she uttered the truth with a child’s finality. “I never could. 
Please let go my hand . . . You’re hurting me. I’m sure... 
sure you mean to be kind, but I do not like you.” 

His red face was purple now, his bulging eyes gleamed 
with sudden anger. 

“Lord, girl . . . What do you expect?” 

“Expect?” she repeated, questioningly. “I do not know.” 

“Then I'll tell you,” he said slowly. “I'll tell you. You 
won’t go on fooling people through a lifetime . . . Someone 
is bound to know.” 

She looked at him, uncomprehendingly. “I do not under- 
stand,” she said. 

“Will you marry me?” he asked again desperately. “Will 
you marry me?” 

“No—no, I cannot,” she answered. “I must love the man 
I marry . . . I must love him better than my .. . life.” 

“Your life! and what will your life be,” he cried with 
cruelty. “Back among the niggers where you belong. Back 
to your grandmother’s cabin.” 

She cowered among the twisted vines, sick and faint at 
the revelation. Though her mind rebelled against belief, his 
words had made the mystery of her past so clear; she was 
vaguely conscious that Mam’ Marie’s arms were around her 
and that she was straining her to her breast. 

The old woman was speechless and stunned in her anger. 
. . . She was re-living the old agony she had suffered when 
her only daughter, in giving birth to Céleste, lay dead in her 
futile arms. 








THE TACNA-ARICA CONTROVERSY. 
BY HERBERT F. WRIGHT, PH.D. 


=a ASHINGTON is once more the scene of an inter- 
national conference, this time a conference of 


it is to settle a controversy so outstanding in 

South American politics that it has come to be 
known throughout the length and breadth of the continent as 
“the question of the Pacific.” The point in dispute is the 
sovereignty over a Pacific seaboard tract of some 9,000 square 
miles, formerly composed of the Peruvian departments of 
Tacna and Arica, but now administered by Chile as her 
northernmost province, under the name of the Province of 
Tacna. 

This question goes back to the time when the province, 
originally a possession of Peru, passed under the military 
control of Chile in the War of the Pacific, which was won by 
Chile in 1883 against the combined armies of Peru and Bo- 
livia. A treaty was signed which provided for a plebiscite 
to be held ten years after ratification to determine whether 
Tacna-Arica should ultimately belong to Peru or Chile. The 
treaty was ratified March 28, 1884, and in accordance with its 
terms the plebiscite should have been held on March 28, 1894. 
But it was not held then, nor since, and Chile remains in pos- 
session of Tacna-Arica despite the protests of Peru. 

When President Harding, therefore, invited the two gov- 
ernments to send plenipotentiaries to Washington to nego- 
tiate a settlement, he struck a responsive chord. The dele- 
gates have now assembled, Carlos Aldunate Solar and Luis 
Izquierdo for Chile, and Hernan Velarde and Meliton F. Por- 
ras for Peru, and Secretary of State Hughes, on May 15th, 
opened the formal sessions looking toward a settlement. It 
may be of some interest, therefore, to briefly enumerate the 
series of events which gave rise to the controversy. 

Down to the year 1842 there is no doubt about the north- 
ern boundary of Chile, for the Constitutions of 1822, 1823, 1828, 
1832 and 1833, and the treaty of 1842 between Chile and Spain, 
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all definitely recognize the desert of Atacama (about 27° south 
latitude) as the northern boundary. The desert of Atacama 
itself (27° to 23° south latitude) was under the undisputed 
sovereignty of Bolivia until 1842, as was the territory between 
23° and 21°, including Antofagasta. This was her outlet to 
the sea. Just north of this was the Peruvian province of 
Tarapaca (21°—19°), while still farther north was the terri- 
tory now in dispute, Tacna-Arica (19°—17° 30’). I mention 
these divisions as they existed in 1842 because of the bearing 
which they have on subsequent developments and the light 
they throw on the interests of Chile, Peru and Bolivia to the 
territory now in dispute. 

The discovery of guano deposits in the desert of Atacama 
started Chile’s expansion to the north. On October 31, 1842, 
the Chilean Congress passed a law declaring all guano de- 
posits on the Atacama coast state property. Bolivia naturally 
protested, and thus began the series of events which cul- 
minated in the War of the Pacific in 1879. Protracted nego- 
tiations between Chile and Bolivia led to the signing of a 
treaty in 1866, by which the new boundary line between the 
two nations was fixed at 24° south latitude. 

This, however, did not seem to satisfy Chile, while the 
discovery of rich silver mines at Caracoles (about 23° south 
latitude) coupled with the knowledge of the authorization 
of the construction of two war vessels by Chile in 1871, in- 
duced Bolivia to enter into a treaty of defensive alliance with 
Peru in 1873. The terms of this treaty, which parallels some- 
what the lines of Article X. of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, was intended to be a mutual guarantee of the status 
quo against any foreign aggressor. Although it was kept 
secret, in order apparently to more easily obtain the adher- 
ence of the Argentine Republic, there is reason to believe that 
the Chilean Foreign Office was not unaware of it. 

At any rate, in 1874, a new treaty was concluded between 
Chile and Bolivia, in part confirming the earlier treaty of 
1866 and in part interpreting some of the mooted questions 
which arose therefrom. Bolivia apparently violated a pro- 
vision of this treaty, which concerned the taxation of Chilean 
industries. It might be stated here that the latter were chiefly 
nitrate companies operating around Antofagasta and in Tara- 
paca. A dispute, therefore, arose between Chile and Bolivia 
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in which Chile seemed to be justified, and, despite Peru’s 
good offices to settle this dispute, war broke out which even- 
tually involved Peru as well as Bolivia. 

Documents contained in archives of the State Department 
of the United States bear out Peru’s contention that she de- 
sired peace, that Chile was prepared for war, that these prep- 
arations created an impossible financial situation in Chile, 
and thaf the rich nitrate fields of Tarapaca were recognized 
by outsiders as a great temptation to Chile to relieve her 
financial depression. It is no surprise, therefore, that Chile 
emerged from the conflict easily victorious, and dictated her 
terms of peace despite repeated offers of mediation by the 
United States, the Chilean Minister of Foreign Affairs saying 
in a circular note issued December 24, 1881: 


We alone undertook the war and in the exercise of our 
sovereignty and in the sphere of our legitimate interna- 
tional liberty we alone shall conclude it. 


By the terms of the treaty concluded between Peru and 


Chile at Ancon, October 20, 1883, and ratified the twenty- 
eighth of March, following: 


The Republic of Peru cedes to the Republic of Chile, in 
perpetuity and unconditionally, the territory of the littoral 
province of Tarapaca. . 


Article III. of the same treaty provides that: 


The territory of the provinces of Tacna and Arica [bound- 
aries given here} shall remain in the possession of Chile, 
and subject to Chilean laws and authorities, during the 
term of ten years, to be reckoned from the ratification of 
the present Treaty of Peace. At the expiration of that 
term a plebiscite shall, by means of a popular vote, decide 
whether the territory of the provinces referred to is to 
remain definitely under the dominion and sovereignty of 
Chile, or to continue to form a part of the Peruvian terri- 
tory. Whichever of the two countries in whose favor the 
provinces of Tacna and Arica are to be annexed, shall pay 
to the other 10,000,000 pesos in Chilean silver currency, or 
Peruvian soles of the same standard and weight. 

A special Protocol, which shall be considered an integral 
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part of the present Treaty, will establish the form in which 
the plebiscite is to take place, and the conditions and 
periods of payment of the 10,000,000 pesos by the country 
which remains in possession of the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica. 


Chile repeatedly contended that the war was not one of 
conquest, though foreign observers considered that it was. 
But if it was not, the fact remains that, for the thirty or forty 
million pesos, which it had been estimated to have cost Chile, 
she obtained the entire Bolivian littoral and the Peruvian 
province of Tarapaca, besides the temporary and still unre- 
linquished administration of Tacna-Arica. These constitute 
probably the most valuable nitrate fields known. Some idea 
of the enormous resources acquired by Chile may be gathered 
from the following statistics taken from a recent publication 
of the distinguished Chilean economist, Guillermo Suber- 
caseaux, entitled The Monetary and Banking Policy of 
Chile. 

In 1879 the exports of Chile were valued at 78,000,000 gold 
pesos. During the next five years the exports nearly doubled 
in value and with some fluctuations, due to internal condi- 
tions, increased year after year, so that by 1916 they totaled 
over 500,000,000 pesos. On the other hand, the imports, which 
from 1874 to 1877 were somewhat in excess of the exports, 
fell considerably below them from 1877 to 1887 and with 
some few exceptions have remained so until, in 1916, they 
were less than fifty per cent. of the exports. But even this 
represents a three hundred per cent. increase in imports over 
1879. 

The public revenues and expenditures underwent similar 
changes. The revenues, which had remained at about 30,000,- 
000 gold pesos between the years 1871 and 1878, doubled by the 
year 1880, and gradually increased year by year, with some 
few exceptions, so that by 1912 they amounted to over 210,- 
000,000 pesos. On the other hand, the expenditures, which 
considerably exceeded the revenues from 1866 to 1878, imme- 
diately reversed the relationship, so that by 1912 there was a 
good ten per cent. balance in favor of the revenues. 

The war, which ended in 1883, therefore, wrought a 
notable improvement in the financial situation of Chile. As 
Mr. Subercaseaux remarks: 
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The rate of interest on bank loans declined from the 
12 per cent. it had reached before the war to 5 per cent. and 
6 per cent. in 1882. The debtors were able to take ad- 
vantage of the altered situation for the purpose of con- 
verting their old obligations into new ones carrying a lower 
rate of interest. The price of rural and urban properties 
rose considerably, so that many landowners, who shortly 
before would have been unable to pay their debts by selling 
their holdings, afterwards found themselves with a con- 
siderable balance in their favor. The rise of prices, coupled 
with the decline of rates of interest, the expansion of credit, 
and the good market which the new nitrate provinces 
created for agricultural products, brought about a notable 
improvement in the status of the agricultural industry. 


Moreover, the War of the Pacific, besides radically modi- 
fying the map of the western portion of South America, has an 
additional interest in that it has given rise to interesting prob- 
lems of international law that were scarcely known before, 
at least, in the same clear-cut form. Some of these problems 
involved the question of the rights of a belligerent in enemy 
territory occupied by his arms; the limits to the authority of 
the victor in territory which the losing party has turned over 
to him by an act of truce or of peace, in full sovereignty, but 
not finally; the value to be given by the victorious state to the 
concessions made by the conquered power to private parties 
over a tract of territory ceded by a treaty of peace; the value 
of security which had been given by the conquered state over 
the same territory in order to guarantee financial obligations; 
the moral or legal responsibility of the annexing state as to 
foreign creditors of the state annexed; and, finally, concerning 
the arrangements for the taking of a plebiscite to decide the 
nationality of territory. 

It is this latter question which has been mooted these 
many years, both Chile and Peru contending that the other 
has been responsible for the non-performance of the plebiscite. 
No step was taken to put into effect the protocol of the treaty 
of 1883 until 1892, when Chile proposed a commercial treaty 
to which was attached a proposal for considering the 
Tacna-Arica question. Peru, however, declined to mix the 
issue. 

It might be mentioned in passing that Chile has main- 
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tained almost from the outset that the clause of the treaty 
concerning Tacna and Arica, including the plebiscite, was a 
mere formality to cover the absolute and definitive session of 
that territory. However, a comparison of Article IL, which 
makes an absolute cession of Tarapaca, with Article III., 
which concerns Tacna-Arica and the plebiscite, leads one to 
believe that the explicit terms of Article III. mean precisely 
what they say. The clause, actually incorporated in this 
Article, makes a favorable plebiscite a condition precedent 
to the possible establishment of Chilean sovereignty over the 
territory, whereas Chile’s claim that the plebiscite was a mere 
formality agreed upon to save the face of Peru, would have 
made an unfavorable plebiscite a condition subsequent for the 
loss of Chilean sovereignty. At any rate, Chile’s contention 
should be borne in mind when reviewing the subsequent diplo- 
matic correspondence. 

Some foreign creditors of Peru next attempted to effect 
a settlement between the two countries on the point at issue, 
but ineffectually. In 1893 Peru proposed Chile’s withdrawal 
from Tacna-Arica on March 28, 1894, the date upon which the 
ten-year period would expire, and the holding of.a plebiscite 
under the supervision of Peru or some neutral Power. Chile, 
however, would not consent to any plan implying her with- 
drawal as a prerequisite for the holding of the plebiscite. 
Peru next suggested dividing the disputed territory into two 
zones, with herself in charge of the voting in the northern zone 
and Chile in the southern zone. This being rejected, Peru, 
late in 1893, suggested submitting to arbitration the entire 
matter or the particular question as to whether natives alone 
or all inhabitants should have the right to vote in the plebis- 
cite. A change of administration in Chile prevented action 
upon this proposal. 

Late in 1894, at the invitation of Peru, Chile herself offered 
a plan, namely, of dividing the province into three sections, 
one to go definitively to Chile, one definitively to Peru, and 
the sovereignty of the third to be decided by a plebiscite. In- 
ternal changes in both countries, however, brought these nego- 
tiations to naught. 

Early in 1895, Chile made the suggestion that the disputed 
province be annexed outright to Chile by agreement with 
Peru. This was naturally rejected. Chile then proposed a 
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cash settlement, if Peru should win in the plebiscite. Peru, 
being unable to pay cash, offered to furnish guaranties for 
payment, and even went so far as to suggest that Chile should 
remain in actual possession until the money was paid. Chile 
“stood pat” on her original proposition of cash payment. 

There were minor negotiations carried on between 1896 
and 1898, when the Billinghurst-Latorre Agreement was 
signed. This proposed to leave to Spain the arbitral award 
as to who should vote and what the qualifications of the voter 
should be, as well as whether the voting should be public or 
secret. Peru promptly ratified this agreement, but not so 
with Chile. Consequently, in 1901, Peru, after repeated efforts 
to secure ratification by the Chilean Congress, withdrew her 
minister from Santiago. 

From 1902 on there is considerable diplomatic cor- 
respondence concerning especially the alleged “Chileaniza- 
tion” of the disputed province. Between 1905 and 1908 there 
was another diplomatic exchange, rehashing the entire ques- 
tion and making various proposals for the holding of the 
plebiscite, but the solution of the difficulty was not brought 
any nearer to completion thereby. This exchange was pub- 
lished in the Chilean Libro Rojo (Red Book) of 1908. Equally 
unproductive of tangible results were the negotiations carried 
on in 1909 and 1912. The conference in Washington, there- 
fore, notes the first real agreement between the two nations 
since the controversy began, and everything points to a satis- 
factory settlement. 

It is worth while to note in passing that Bolivia’s interest 
in the conference is not that of the ordinary disinterested out- 
sider. Ever since she ceded the Atacama desert and Anto- 
fagasta to Chile, she has been without a seaport. Conse- 
quently, all commodities coming in or going out of Bolivia 
must go through a Chilean or Peruvian custom house. Further- 
more, Chile agreed in 1895, in return for certain concessions, 
to transfer Tacna and Arica to Bolivia, should she acquire 
them in the plebiscite. She is not, however, a direct party to 
the points at issue between Chile and Peru and, consequently, 
was not invited to the conference. 

The policies of the two nations involved may perhaps be 
best summed up in the following words of Gonzalo Bulnes, a 
Chilean diplomatist: 
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The intentions of Peru have never varied, and her most 
earnest desire has ever been to recover her former provinces 
after obtaining that the plebiscite be carried out under the 
auspices of some foreign power, doing her best, meanwhile, 
to obtain all facilities for the payment of the ransom. 
Chile, on the other hand, has one day wished the plebiscite 
to be favorable to her; on other occasions wished to make 
Bolivia a present of the territories; and, finally, suggested 
handing them over to Peru; her action has, in consequence, 
been weak and she has made declarations and established 
principles that are contradictory, as well as dangerous. 


In the foregoing paragraphs, an attempt has been made 
to state merely the facts of the case, and this briefly and with- 
out bias. No solution of the question is suggested, not because 
none comes to mind, but because by the time this is read the 
solution may have been agreed upon by the parties involved. 
If not, there is sufficient data given here for the reader to 
evolve his own solution. 





AT SUNRISE. 
BY FRANCES AVERY FAUNCE. 


A strip of cloud turned blood—blood-red— 
“The Saviour is dying today!” 

Those are the words a strange wind said, 
And I turned my eyes away. 


“The Saviour dying again?”—I prayed 
To pass my day sin-free: 

The sunrise made my heart afraid 
To see Him on the Tree. 








Mew Books. 


LITURGICAL PRAYER: ITS HISTORY AND SPIRIT. By the 
Right Rev. Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B., Abbot of Farnborough. 
Translated by a Benedictine of Stanbrook. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $4.50. 

It was a Breviary left to Newman by Hurrell Froude that 
first opened his eyes to the beauty of Catholic Liturgy, while he 
was yet outside the pale of the Church. “I took it up,” he tells 
us, “I studied it, and from that day I kept it on my table and 
constantly used it.” The gift of a Breviary marked a turning 
point in his life. It is not too much to say that to those who will 
take up and study Dom Cabrol’s treatise on Liturgical Prayer 
there will open up a world of beauty and devotion that would 
otherwise remain inaccessible to them. It is a translation of Le 
Livre de la Priére Antique, which has reached a sale of fifteen 
thousand copies in France and has been translated into German 
and Spanish. The fruit of years of research among liturgical 
documents of the early Christian centuries, it is a masterly study 
of Catholic prayer used in all the official services of the Church. 
The Liturgy of the Church is intimately bound up with its life 
and history from the very beginning, and as we make our way 
through the volume we look down long vistas that now and then 
end only with apostolic days. Christian Liturgy, our author re- 
minds us, took shape in the first period of the history of the 
Church, and, despite all the changes wrought by the passing ages, 
a Christian of the early centuries, were he to return, would find 
in the missal and prayer book of today the greater part of the 
prayers he had been accustomed to recite. “The prayer of ancient 
times is, in reality, Christian prayer, the liturgy of every age.” 

The Mass is the centre of the Church’s liturgy, and Abbot 
Cabrol’s description of the Holy Sacrifice as it was offered at the 
beginning of the third century, is the most informing and inspiring 
in a book where every chapter is replete with interest and instruc- 
tion. Everything in the liturgy has a history as well as a mean- 
ing, and the beauty and significance of every part of the Mass, 
as we have it today, can be properly understood only as we see it 
in its original setting and follow it, moving from phase to phase, 
in the days when the Christians were called “the people who 
flee from the light.” As we close the story of the Mass in the 
Catacombs, we share the learned Benedictine’s regret that “the 
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habit of following the priest in the prayers he says and of uniting 
oneself to the action of the Sacrifice has been more or less lost.” 

How the entire liturgy of the Church sprung from the Last 
Supper, how the institution of the Eucharist exercises its law of 
attraction over the whole system of Catholic worship, how the 
resplendent figure of Christ lights up the whole liturgy—all this 
Dom Cabrol brings out with engaging clearness and simplicity. 
And what he has done for the great central rite of the Church he 
has done for the entire range of the Church’s liturgy. The sano- 
ification of time—the Christian day, the Christian week, the Chris- 
tian year; the sanctification of places and things—the House of 
God, God’s acre, water, oil, incense, lights, bells, etc.; and 
the sanctification of life in all its states with its sacraments and 
sacred ministers are set forth with a wealth of detail that gives 
new charm and freshness of meaning to the devotions and prac- 
tices of the Church. With this book in hand, priests will have a 
new understanding of the Breviary and the laity will have a new 
understanding of the Mass that cannot but invest Office and 
Sacrifice with new devotion. 

The book is a volume of prayers as well as a work on liturgy, 
for its pages are fairly glowing with the prayers and hymns that 
Dom Cabrol has culled from the piety of the centuries. To the 


great historic prayers and hymns, the author devotes special chap- 
ters. To the prayers of the martyrs, caught from their lips as 
they were dying for the faith, the reader will be drawn back, again 
and again. 

Dom Cabrol’s scholarship and piety in this volume have ren- 
dered an inestimable service to the Church in the English-speak- 
ing countries. 


THE SUMMA THEOLOGICA OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. Second 
part of the Second Part, QQ CXLI.-CLXX. $3.50. Third 
Part (supplement) QQ LXIX.-LXXXVI. $3.00. Literally 
translated by Fathers of the English Dominican Province. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 

The English Dominicans are steadily pursuing their great 
task of translating into the vernacular the Summa Theologica of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, the exposition of Catholic doctrine which 
holds the place of honor in the vast range of the theology of the 
Church. The Summa falls into three parts, of which the second, 
the moral theology of Aquinas, is subdivided into the First Section 
of the Second and the Second Section of the Second. The latter 
deals with virtues and vices, and the first of the volumes men- 
tioned above is a treatise on Temperance and contrary vices. It 
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is a masterly and marvelous analysis of Temperance in the widest 
sense of the term. The chapter on humility is an admirable 
example of the common sense which the Angelic Doctor brought 
to bear on every problem he touched. The curious reader will 
turn to the chapter on modesty of apparel to see how a great 
theologian handled this problem over six centuries ago. 

The second volume deals with the “last things”—the resur- 
rection, the states and qualities of the risen body, suffrages for 
the dead, the punishment of the condemned, etc. The method 
pursued by St. Thomas is always the same. The objections to 
the thesis are first set down, the true position is established, 
and finally the objections are refuted. 


THE FOUNDING OF NEW ENGLAND. By James Truslow 

Adams. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. $4.00. 

The Adams family still lives to write in an iconoclastic vein 
the true story of New England. Mr. Truslow Adams, New Eng- 
lander and Yale man, has written in his superb, literary diction 
an epochal volume on early New England, worthy to be shelved 
along with the studies of Charles Francis, Henry, and Brooks 
Adams. Some may think he has gone too far, but after all it 
is well to destroy Puritan legends and eliminate exaggerated 
ideas of the contribution of Massachusetts to American culture 
and ideals. It is the primary step in a proper evaluation of 
New England’s actual contribution to American development, 
quite sufficient, unmagnified, to bring glory to any section. 

Mr. Adams not only tells the truth, but he knows the facts. 
Let anyone, who may doubt, glance at his well-annotated pages. 
His intention is stated: “Pride in the valiant work that Massa- 
chusett’s leaders did in subduing the wilderness and in the sacri- 
fices that they made for their religious beliefs, has tended to make 
their descendants . . . to their faults a little blind, and to their 
virtues very kind; but if the nations of the world are to grow in 
mutual understanding and healthy feeling, their histories must 
be written from the standpoint of justice to all, and not from 
that of a mistaken national piety” (p. 163). This idea, he reiterates 
in a tone apologetic, as he stresses the intolerance of the early 
Puritans, the undemocratic character of the theocratic town- 
church governments, the economic causes of immigration, cruel 
treatment of the Indian, harsh handling of witches and Quakers, 
self-confident but ignorant individualism in Biblical interpreta- 
tion, the tolerance of the persecuted Roger Williams, and the con- 
tinual conflicts with the motherland and neighboring colonies. 

Those who would see perfection in the pre-Revolutionary 
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leaders will face disappointment. They will see much that was 
only factitious in early Massachusetts opposition, double-dealing 
in her defence and fight to retain the Charter, and a general 
refusal to pay taxes and customs dues, to support the navigation 
system, and to punish smuggling, while loudly proclaiming loyalty 
to the empire. Massachusett’s leaders will be found petitioning 
for larger powers of government, while refusing freemen’s rights 
to newer settlers, to the frontier settlements and to men whose 
conscience revolted against the religious rule of minister and 
magistrate. The patriots of 1776, Mr. Adams thinks of as the 
descendants of the persecuting Puritans of 1676. And if a 
doubter recalls the attitude of the Congregational pulpit to the 
Quebec Act, he is apt to agree that Mr. Adams is not entirely 
wrong or actuated solely by British sympathies. 

There is much that is quotable in this enlivening study. 
Sentences here and there challenge the reader, sometimes shock- 
ing his sensibilities in striking out at preconceived views and 
standardized “facts.” Describing the Puritans and their delight 
in the Old Testament, Mr. Adams declares: “From it, almost ex- 
clusively, they drew their texts, and it never failed to provide them 
with justification for their most inhuman and bloodthirsty acts. 
Christ did, indeed, occupy a place in their theology, but in spirit 
they may almost be considered as Jews and not Christians. Their 
God was the God of the Old Testament. Their Sabbath was 
Jewish, not Christian. In New England, in their religious per- 
secutions and Indian wars, the sayings of Christ never prevailed 
to stay their hands or to save the blood of their victims” (p. 80). 
Milton wrote of Satan as his hero; and Jonathan Edwards, in 
the finest Puritan prose, devoted himself to a contemplation of 
the tortures of the damned. Their followers, in pulpit or pews, 
thought as they had written. 

Modern democracy may be in part an offspring of the Ref- 
ormation, but it is no child of the Reformers, nor would the 
Puritan leaders of the seventeenth century care to acknowledge 
its paternity. Of this Mr. Adams is convinced, writing: “The 
Puritan, at least, was no more a believer in the political rights of 
an individual, as such, or in democracy, than in religious toler- 
ation, and the leaders in Massachusetts denounced both with 
equal vehemence” (p. 84). Of Puritan morality, he observes: 
“In spite of the good which Puritanism did as a protest against 
the prevailing immorality, it must be admitted also, that, in taking 
from the laboring classes and others so much of their oppor- 
tunity for recreation of all sorts, it undoubtedly fostered greatly 
the grosser forms of vice, and helped to multiply the very sins it 
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most abhorred. Those who lacked the taste or temperament to 
find their relief from the deadly monotony of long hours of toil 
in theological exposition, and who were debarred from their old- 
time sports, turned to drunkenness and sexual immorality, both 
of which were frequent in Puritan New England” (p. 111). 

An interesting chapter deals with the government of the 
Massachusetts oligarchy, so intolerant that English Nonconform- 
ists were loud in condemnation. The list of exiled or jailed is a 
long honor roll. Mr. Adams becomes emphatic: “The voices that 
had pleaded for religious toleration, for civil liberty and for. a 
religion of love were silenced. ‘The intellectual life of the colony 
ceased to be troubled and entered into peace, but it was the peace 
of death. The struggle for civil freedom did, indeed, go on, and 
in that alone lay the sole contribution of the colony to the cause 
of human progress; for the almost complete suppression of free 
speech and free inquiry surrendered the intellectual life of Massa- 
chusetts to the more and more benumbing influence of a steadily 
narrowing theology” (p. 174). 

It is a long volume, closely packed with facts, not new, but 
nowhere so easily accessible to the general reader. Mr. Adams 
offers an interpretation, always interesting and striking, and 
sometimes novel. He does not hesitate to express an- opinion 
based upon evidence. He dares to challenge, and now and again 
will arouse, even annoy, men of all shades of opinion. 


THE ENGLISH DOMINICANS. By Bede Jarrett, O.P. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $6.00. 

In view of the seventh centenary of the coming of the Do- 
minicans to England, Dom Jarrett has written a brief sketch of 
English Dominican life since the thirteenth century to serve as a 
basis for a more detailed and accurate history. In ten brief 
chapters, he describes the manner of life in a medieval priory, 
the various schools of grammar, art, philosophy and theology, 
the general observance of the Dominican rule, the teaching at 
Oxford, the homely and learned discourses of the friars, their 
prominence as royal confessors for one hundred and forty-four 
years, their various disputes with Oxford, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Master General at Rome. 

A very interesting chapter tells us of the loyalty and apostasy 
of various friars in the days of the Reformation, and the volume 
ends with the reorganization of the Order under Thomas Middle- 
ton in 1622, and the final restoration in 1850 at the Chapter of 
Hinckley. Three appendices give a list of the priors, priories and 
provincial chapters from 1221 to 1919. 
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AND EVEN NOW. By Max Beerbohm. New York: E. P. Dutton 

&Co. $2.00. 

A volume by the brilliant Max Beerbohm is a literary event 
for all those who love essays in the lighter vein. Mr. Beerbohm’s 
touch is never heavy or uncertain; his point of view is unfail- 
ingly fresh and his sense of humor loses none of its piquancy 
with the years. In this volume, he writes on all sorts of subjects. 
In “How Shall I Word It,” he gives us a new phase of the skill 
he showed a few years ago in “A Christmas Garland;” in “Going 
Out For a Walk,” he touches humorously on the pedestrian’s well 
known lack of loquacity; in “Something Defeasible” he touches 
with genuine insight upon the labor situation the world over but, 
true to his own methods, does so under the guise of a scarcely 
veiled parable. As Mr. Beerbohm grows older he mellows; wit- 
ness the little sketch called “William and Mary,” in which the 
tenderness and pathos of death, which destroys the love nest of 
a devoted husband and wife and leaves only a desolate house 
behind as their monument, are touched with exquisite feeling. 
In “Books Within Books” and “Hosts and Guests,” the typical 
Beerbohm re-asserts himself, sparkling and witty. The gem of 
the collection, however, is “No. 2, The Pines,” a portrait of the 
poet, Swinburne, whom Beerbohm visited not infrequently at the 
home of Watts-Dunton. The portrait is done with deft and sure 
touches, and one can see in his mind’s eye the little poet with his 
dreamy eyes, his mass of chestnut hair and his tiny, eloquent 
hands. More than all else in this charming volume, “No. 2, The 
Pines,” gives proof that Mr. Beerbohm’s powers have not waned. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. An Introductory 
Course. By Haven McClure, B.A. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.50. 

As the preface explains, this book is the crystallization of 
some years’ experience in teaching the New Testament in a public 
high school. Its aim is to “present the results of the labors of 
the world’s greatest Bible scholars in a manner intelligible to 
the younger mind and to the general reader.” The author’s pur- 
pose is, in itself, very laudable but, unfortunately, the “world’s 
greatest Bible Scholars,” whose views he epitomizes belong, one 
and all, to the radical school that rejects Christ’s miracles and 
present a view of Christ unacceptable to serious students of 
Christianity. When Mr. McClure adds that he has had his treat- 
ment of materials commended alike by Protestant, Catholic and 
Jew, he makes one wonder who the complaisant “Catholics” 
can be. 
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WHY GOD BECAME MAN. By Leslie J. Walker, S.J., M.A. 

New York: The Paulist Press. $1.50. 

Father Walker’s publication is familiar to all the readers of 
Tue CaTHoLtic Wor-p, since its five chapters appeared in last 
year’s issues. His brilliant and scholarly work, however, is even 
more impressive in book form. The wide-flung synthesis of 
knowledge, drawn from many departments of history, grows in 
strength and convincing power when one can read chapter after 
chapter, can mass proof upon proof, without the vexing interrup- 
tions of serial issue. 

The importance of this new contribution to Christian apolo- 
getics can only be weighed by one familiar with the tendencies 
of our present-day agnostic thought. The philosophic and meta- 
physical considerations which St. Anselm embodied in his Cur 
Deus Homo are still true and valuable; but the readers of today 
are too hurried and too superficial to grant them a hearing and a 
sufficient study. Historic studies alone hold the field today, and 
Father Walker has wisely chosen to recast his studies in this 
mold. With his succinct, but brilliant, style and the wealth of 
scientific learning which he displays, the old thesis on the motives 
of Christian credibility is made at once attractive and convincing. 
A clear cut issue is established against modern agnosticism, and 
life is seen to have its only rational interpretation in the revela- 
tions of the Divine Truth Who became incarnate some nineteen 
hundred years ago. 


THE UNCOLLECTED POETRY AND PROSE OF WALT WHIT- 
MAN. Collected and edited by Emory Holloway. In two 
volumes. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $5.00. 
We can find nothing to admire excessively (with the excep- 

tion of Professor Holloway’s industry) in these two large hand- 
somely produced volumes. It would have been better to have 
left this vast batch of unpublished matter to oblivion. This judg- 
ment is based on our considerable, if strictly qualified, regard for 
the work which Whitman’s own careful and deliberate judgment 
allowed to appear before the public in permanent form. The 
Leaves of Grass and Democratic Vistas are unquestionably, what- 
ever their faults may be, the work of a powerful genius: The 
Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman is, equally un- 
questionably, the hurried work of a callow boy and a hack jour- 
nalist. The suggestions of future originality are, of course, there. 
and are consequently interesting; even the banalities and senti- 
mentalities of an early manner provoke our wonder—that Whit- 
man should have been able to outgrow them. 
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There is little verse—even of bad verse—in these volumes. 
They contain news stories and editorials from the files of the 
Brooklyn Eagle; one or two lectures, of no special originality; 
a few short stories without merit, and a mawkish teetotal novel. 
In addition, there are a few book reviews, from which we gather 
that Whitman thought highly of Martin Tupper (“a lofty, an 
august scope of intuition”); considered Keats “one of the pleas- 
antest of modern poets;” disliked Dr. Johnson, whose nature he 
called “vile and low;” and held a certain Fredrika Bremer’s 
novels in such high esteem that he placed them second only to 
the Bible as profitable reading for children! 

Professor Holloway writes two introductory essays for his 
compilation—one biographical; the other critical. The first tells 
us nothing about Whitman that we did not know already; the 
second throws no new light upon him. 


WORDSWORTH’S FRENCH DAUGHTER. By George McLean 

Harper. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 

There appeared during 1916 a particularly significant biog- 
raphy of William Wordsworth, by Professor George McLean 
Harper of Princeton University. With these volumes came a 
revelation like a bolt from the blue. During the lifetime. of his 
bishop nephew, one incident connected with Wordsworth’s life 
in France had never been brought to light. Nevertheless, those 
who loved the poet had wondered at the heartbreak following his 
sojourn abroad. They considered rightly that the emotion which 
fills The Excursion was over poignant to spring from the failure 
of a revolution in France. By publishing the authenticated facts 
of the case, Mr. Harper has put an end to such questioning. Ina 
little book, entitled Wordsworth’s French Daughter, he outlines 
still further the facts narrated in the biography, giving as his 
authority the baptism and marriage certificates of Wordsworth’s 
French daughter, as well as letters from Dorothy Wordsworth. 
Mr. Harper deals with the subject in a most chivalrous and del- 
icate manner, explaining that Annette Vallon, belonging as she 
doubtless did to a Royalist family, would have encountered almost 
insurmountable difficulty in obtaining their consent to her union 
with the young Republican, Wordsworth. Moreover, marriage 
at the time was attended by perplexing complications. As Royal- 
ists, Annette’s kinsfolk would have refused to recognize a civil 
service, nor would they have borne the ministrations of a Con- 
stitutional priest. It is clear that both Annette and Wordsworth 
desired marriage, but Wordsworth was recalled to England, and 
war with France prevented him from returning for ten years. 
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Now, at last, is the restlessness of the years following his return 
to England explained. Dorothy, his companion, was also his 
confidant, whereas Annette found comfort in becoming recon- 
ciled to her faith; the child, Caroline, was baptized on the day of 
her birth. Wordsworth, silent in the main during this period, 
broke at last into what a Catholic mind considers his deepest and 
most spiritual poem, the lines written at Tintern Abbey. 

We are also enabled to understand the famous sonnet written 
on the beach near Calais, “Tis a Beauteous Evening, Calm and 
Free.” It is unlikely in the extreme that the thoughtful Dorothy, 
Wordworth’s other companion, inspired him thus: 


Dear Child! dear Girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine. 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year 

And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 


Manifestly, they were addressed to his daughter, Caroline. 
The Wordsworth of 1802 was not the Wordsworth of 1792, 
for marriage with Annette did not follow his second visit to 


France, which finally occurred in 1802. His daughter was, never- 
theless, married under the name of Caroline Wordsworth at her 
father’s express wish. Annette, who never married, was known 
as Madame Vallon. Wordsworth returned to England to marry 
another. 


THE CONTROL OF LIFE. By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 

Professor Thomson's literary output is certainly remarkable, 
and this latest effort is marked by all the old characteristics; 
pleasant style, urbane temper, copious quotation and, it must be 
admitted, more than a little diffuseness, for all that is to be learned 
—and there is much—might have been got into a much smaller 
number of pages. Let us first note that this is not a Malthusian 
essay in spite of its name. Its writer has sufficient sense of 
humor—a boon denied to the ordinary Eugenist—to see that con- 
trol of marriages is not the same thing as control of births. It is 
an essay on the teachings of biology with regard to human life, 
and contains many things worthy of very serious consideration. 
The population question for example. Alarmists would have us 
believe that in a few generations there will scarcely be stand- 
ing room on this earth, though they do not explain how it is that 
this condition of affairs has not been long ago attained. And they 
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go on to tell us that the only salvation for the world is limitation 
of births. Even the author says that every man and wife have to 
decide how many children they should have, and Havelock Ellis 
—an extremist, as one knows—is quoted to the effect that “the 
arrest of the falling birth rate would be the arrest of all civiliza- 
tion and all humanity.” And the birth rate is falling. “Benjamin 
Franklin declared that the average number of children in a fam- 
ily in North America was 8; at the end of the eighteenth century 
it seems to have been about 6; in some parts of America it is down 
to 2.7; among college-bred Americans it is less than 2.” “Too 
few,” says our author, and most would agree with him. For 
the cutting down of births is almost entirely amongst the better 
classes, intellectually and morally: the careless and inefficient go 
on producing as of old. A private census in 1911 showed that 
out of 120 fertile marriages among professional men, 107 limited 
their families, as did 242 out of 316 middle class families also. 
It is the road to ruin. 


THE TREND OF THE RACE. A Study of Present Tendencies in 
the Biological Development of Civilized Mankind. By Samuel 
J. Holmes, Ph.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $4.00. 
As is pointed out in the preface, the present volume aims to 
give “an account of the various forces which are at present modi- 
fying the inherited qualities of civilized mankind.” It is not a 
report on original experimental work, but a critical summary of 
the results attained by many modern investigators. Owing to 
the large amount of material accumulated in recent years on this 
problem, a critical summary is timely. The author’s apprecia- 
tion of evidence and his conclusions are, on the whole, charac- 
terized by fairness and critical acumen. Only a few lapses from 
the scientific view are noticeable. Among these are a number of 
expressions that seem very much like perpetuation of the high 
emotional tension of the war period—they might well have been 
omitted from a scientific treatise. Again, there is an obvious 
weakness (pp. 362, 363) in regarding the opinion of the Right 
Rev. Monsignor W. F. Brown—whoever he may be—as the 
authoritative attitude of the Catholic Church regarding the pre- 
vention of marriage between feeble-minded people. 
The opening chapter is an introductory orientation wherein 
a number of fundamental notions are defined and explained. 
Physical and social heredity are distinguished, and the depend- 
ence of the latter on the innate qualities of men is pointed out. 
But biological heredity, too, is influenced by social environment. 
The question of the relative value of nature and nurture is futile 
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if considered abstractly, for both are necessary for every organ- 
ism. But the problem may become very important where it is a 
question of a certain species under given conditions. “As civil- 
ization becomes more advanced, the evil effects of the various 
forms of social selection become more intense” (p. 3). “It is not 
improbable that many existing peoples have descended from an- 
cestors who were more favored with natural gifts, and we should 
bear in mind the possibility that our own civilization may become 
one with Nineveh and Tyre” (p. 5). There are no reliable records 
which tell us in what direction human beings have actually been 
changed, but it is possible to determine the forces which are now 
modifying the inherited qualities of the race. And it is these 
forces, especially those of special importance for progressive or 
retrogressive development, that form the subject matter of the 
greater part of the book. 

Chapter II. deals with some of the main principles which are 
observed to hold true for the transmission of hereditary traits. 
The topic is developed by passing in review the theories of hered- 
ity of Darwin, De Vries, Weismann and Mendel. 

On the whole, the volume is an excellent summary, and will 
prove very helpful to those interested in eugenics or the broader 
field of racial development. 


THROUGH THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. By Albert Rhys Wil- 
liams. New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00 net. 

The author saw the Russian Revolution as a correspondent 
and active participant, and here gives us a sympathetic story of 
the men and women who rose in June, 1917, in revolt against 
the Romanoff régime. He has no love for Kerensky and his 
followers, whom he calls “Caliphs of the passing hour.” He was 
interested, however, in the First All-Russian Congress of Soviets. 
Of these, his predilection was not for the intelligentsia or Men- 
sheviki, but rather for the bourgeois, who were then beginning to 
call themselves Bolsheviki. Himself a radical of radicals, he 
has eyes only for those revolutionists who followed the leadership 
of Lenine and Trotzky. 

When he tells the story of the ascendency of the “Reds” over 
the “Whites,” his narrative becomes at once a defence of the 
Bolshevik’s reign of terror. The outrages that were committed, 
he claims, were the acts of irresponsible individuals, and that the 
peasant outbreaks were to all intents a “bloodless revolution,” 
although he admits that “less than one in 3,000 Russians were 
killed” during the four months it took the Soviet to establish 
and consolidate its power. He justifies these casualties by claim- 
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ing “that the peasants and workers felt it essential to cut out of 
Russia the cancer of Tsarism, landlordism and capitalism. Such 
a deep-seated and malign disease called for a major surgical oper- 
ation.” The Red Terror, he claims, was merely “a defensive 
measure, a direct reply to the White Terror of the Counter-Revo- 
lution.” 

In fact, the whole volume is a Bolshevik apology. It is out- 
right propaganda for Soviet Russia. It seeks to win sympathy 
for the workmen’s government of Russia, which the author clothes 
in angelic serenity of purpose, benign benevolence and altruistic 
idealism. No one denies that Williams writes well or that his book 
is interesting, but one becomes impatient with the author when 
he reads what Williams writes, and compares it with the authentic 
and non-partisan reports which have come to us of actual con- 
ditions existing in Russia. 


DOMINICAN SAINTS. By the Novices of the Dominican House 
of Studies, Washington, D. C. With an Introduction by the 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., Rector of the Catholie Uni- 

versity. Washington, D. C.: Dominicana. $1.75, postage 

extra. 

As far as we are aware, this work marks somewhat of a de- 
parture in the field of religious biography, and the Novices are, on 
the whole, to be congratulated upon the result of their efforts. 
Any Life, or series of Lives, written pro domo suo, labors under 
both an advantage and a disadvantage: an advantage, in that the 
writer has special opportunities for research; a disadvantage, in 
that he is likely to sacrifice sense of proportion to a spirit of family 
pride that, under other circumstances, would be highly commend- 
able. 

We do not think, however, that the young Dominicans in 
Washington have allowed enthusiasm for the Saints of their 
Order, the seventh centenary of whose Founder the volume cele- 
brates, to blur their perspective of history. Though immature in 
places, Dominican Saints sounds a note of real promise for the 
future. The Lives vary, not only in intrinsic, but in literary 
value, as must always be the case where different hands have 
wrought. That of St. Thomas of Aquin is written with rare 
charm. The Encyclical Letter of the late Holy Father has added 
significance now, as among the last of His Holiness’ messages to 
the Christian world. The bibliography at the end of each chapter 
is useful, and both typography and illustrations are excellent. 
An alphabetical index at the close would greatly facilitate the use 
of the book for purposes of reference. 
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WOODROW WILSON AS I KNOW HIM. By Joseph P. Tumulty. 

Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $5.00. 

As frontispiece of this tastefully bound and excellently 
printed volume is submitted a photograph of the author, standing 
beside the former President of these United States, apparently 
indicating the dotted line on the document which Mr. Wilson is 
about to sign. This sole illustration may, or may not, be sym- 
bolic, but there can be no question of its appropriateness. To 
read carefully this surprising offering is to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that on one occasion, and on one occasion only, did Woodrow 
Wilson as President ever sign anything that had not been sug- 
gested and prepared by Joseph P. Tumulty. That single excep- 
tion was the historic telegram to “an Irish agitator, named Jere- 
miah O’Leary.” While Mr. Tumulty explains that just prior to 
the sending of this telegram, “I made frequent suggestions to him 
that he be up and doing,” he does not claim authorship in this 
particular case. 

Woodrow Wilson, as Joseph P. Tumulty knows him, is an 
individual of wonderful receptiveness. For eight years he as- 
similated the ideas of his secretary and acted upon them with a 
dignified docility, which is delightfully described by the director 


of his destiny. Woodrow Wilson As I Know Him is a long book, 
but it is devoted to a big subject, and from that subject it never 
departs. It opens on page 1 with this sentence: “My introduction 
to politics was in the Fifth Ward of Jersey City,” and closes on 
page 546 with the single word, “Tumulty.” 


E EDGE OF THE JUNGLE, by William Beebe. (New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. $2.50.) Mr. Beebe is not only a _ scien- 
tific naturalist by profession, but a writer of genuine literary ability, 
who can describe the wild life of the open in a way never before 
equaled save by Henri Fabre. His latest book is even more fascinating 
than his wonderful Jungle Peace, which we read as one might read 
the most fascinating romance. The volume before us tells of Mr. 
Beebe’s work at the Tropical Research Station of the New York Zodélog- 
ical Society in British Guiana. His story of the army ants is a wonder- 
ful bit of writing. One has but to read this chapter to fully appreciate 
Mr. Beebe’s marvelous descriptive powers. 


HALL THIS NATION DIE? By Rev. Joseph Naayem, O.1., with a 
preface by Lord Bryce, and an historical essay by Rev. Gabriel 
Oussani, D.D. (New York: Chaldean Rescue, 253 Madison Avenue.) 
The unhappy events which make up the chronicle of the Turkish 
massacres of Christians, especially in Mesopotamia and Armenia, during 
the World War and after the signing of the Armistice, are related very 
movingly in Father Naayem’s book. The author, himself a native of 
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the district of Urfa, in Mesopotamia, speaks at first-hand of the horrors 
endured in that region by the Assyro-Chaldean Christians. The im- 
pression made by Father Naayem’s own personal narrative is sub- 
stantiated by the various depositions which make up the latter half 
of this tragic book. In all cases, personal sufferers are called upon to 
relate their well-nigh unbelievable tales of persecution, deprivation, 
separation from loved ones, ingenious tortures, starvation and other 
unrelatable horrors. Every American should read this book. It brings 
home, as even none of the recent attempts to inform our public have 
done, the solemn duty of helping these deeply afflicted fellow-Chris- 
tians, who are being martyred for their Faith; and, in the black con- 
trast to our own lot, which it furnishes, it is calculated to effect, in 
humane and thoughtful readers, a sober realization of how light, in 
reality, are our oft-bewailed burdens, and how great are our blessings. 


Y BROTHER, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, by Corinne Roosevelt 
Robinson. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.) This 
interesting volume is not a biography of Roosevelt, nor a political 
history of the times, but a clear-cut portrait of a great American by one 
who knew him best of all, his sister, Corinne, Mrs. Douglas Robinson. 
No one else could have given us so sympathetic and true a sketch 
of Roosevelt’s father and mother, or have described in such minute 
detail the nursery days of “Teedie, Ellie and Connie,” their travels 
in Europe, Egypt and the Holy Land in 1869 and 1872, and their stay 
in Dresden to study German. 

Mrs. Robinson takes it for granted that her readers know well 
Roosevelt’s autobiography. She simply illustrates and completes that 
volume by many a personal touch—quoting letters from her brother, 
written at various crises of his career, giving us estimates of his life 
and work, gathered from competent judges here and abroad, and re- 
lating many a good story illustrative of his kindliness, his humor, his 
sense of justice. 

Our author gives us some of the inside history of Roosevelt’s cam- 
paigns for the Governorship of New York State and for the Presidency; 
she gives us glimpses of his happy home-life at Oyster Bay and at 
Washington; she gives us brief sketches of his travels in Africa and 
South America. She writes of his Western life in the open, his care- 
ful studies in natural history, his love of work, his literary tastes, his 
friends, his appointments, his ambitions. 

A devoted sister, Mrs. Robinson never admits a fault in her 
brother’s character, and time and time again takes up the cudgels in 
his defence. She writes: “Some people felt that my brother was often 
egotistical, and mistook his conviction that this or that thing was right 
for an egotistical inability to look at it any other way. When he was 
convinced that his own attitude was correct, and that for the good of 
this or that scheme no other attitude should be taken, then nothing 
could swerve him, but when, as was often the case, it was not a ques- 
tion of conviction, but of advisability, he was the most open-minded 
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of men, and gladly accepted and pondered the point of view of anyone 
in whom he had confidence.” 


LERICAL PRACTICE: First Lessons in Business, by William Lin- 

coln Anderson, B.C.S., and Arthur W. Ross and Z. Carleton Staples, 
A.B., provides a useful book of practical instruction for the young per- 
son, forced by necessity to enter business life without having taken a 
full commercial course. (New York: American Book Co.) 


HEN, WHOM AND HOW TO MARRY, by Rev. C. McNeiry, C.SS.R. 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 50 cents.) The new pagan- 
ism, with its immoral gospel of divorce and birth control, is making 
a most bitter attack upon the sanctity of the marriage bond, which 
our Saviour raised to the rank of a Christian sacrament. The press, 
the stage, the pulpit and the public platform daily reécho with the 
most blatant and shameless apologies of adultery and conjugal unchas- 
tity. No more valuable work, therefore, can be done by Catholic 
writers, and especially Catholic priests, than to set before young 
people the true teaching of the Christian Gospel on this all important 
subject. 

Father McNeiry, out of the fullness of a wide missionary expe- 
rience, has written an excellent little manual on marriage. He sets 
forth, clearly and simply, the sanctity of marriage, the laws of the 
Church regarding betrothal, mixed marriages, impediments, etc. We 
hope that in a future edition the brief chapter on the laws of the State 
in England will be omitted for the benefit of his American readers. 


ODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST, by Henry W. Elson, 
A.M., Litt.D. (New York: The American Book Co. $2.40.) It is 
a difficult task for any historian to attempt the presentation of every 
phase of the world’s history in a single volume. Although in this par- 
ticular book, the author has carefully selected only salient facts, never- 
theless, it has been obviously necessary to omit much concomitant 
detail, which seems almost an unwritten law in the study of history. 
There are, however, several worth while chapters, i. e., the French 
Revolution and the World War, while the general ensemble of the 
volume makes it interesting and even commendable for those “who 
run, to read.” As a text-book it can scarcely be recommended. The 
majority of schools prefer a more intensive study of some particular 
section of the world’s history each year. The book might be used as 
supplementary reading by classes in Mediwval and Modern History. 


NVY. Translated from the German of Ernst von Wildenbrugh by 
Elsie Traut. (Boston: The Four Seas Co. $2.00 net.) This short 
piece of fiction, by an author not hitherto translated into English, 
has interest and force. The painful story is told in retrospect by its 
protagonist, “Old Graumann,” when, after sixty years, he opens his 
sorrowful heart to a sympathetic listener. It is a soul-drama that he 
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reveals, the tale of a boy’s yielding to envy of his younger brother 
until it culminates in a deed of cruel selfishness that is the actual, 
though not premeditated, cause of the little one’s death. From thence- 
forth, grief and remorse are the hourly portion of the living victim 
of the evil passion. He surveys life with mournful eyes, and, as time 
goes on, more and more he sees envy as the supreme source of the 
ills that corrupt the relations of man to his fellowmen. “Fill the heart 
of thy fellowman with happiness” is the philosophy he has gleaned and 
strives to inculcate, with pathetically awkward futility. The tone of 
the book is religious, but not of the religion that sustains the contrite 
heart with penance and the Holy Sacrifice; therefore, he is a figure 
tragic and solitary as though he moved in some Greek classic. The 
atmosphere is one of unrelieved gloom, and the only enjoyment to the 
reader comes from the artistry and penetrating sincerity of the treat- 
ment, qualities that the translator succeeds in imparting, despite the 
difficulties of her task. 


EN OF THE MARSHES, by John Frederick Herbin. (Boston: The 
Cornhill Publishing Co. $1.75.) Anyone who is looking for 
promising authors should be referred to this book. Crude, and even 
tiresome at times, with occasional stretches of atrociously bad writing, 
it yet holds one’s interest, not only in its story, but in its author’s very 
evident effort to master his art. There is a conscious striving for an 
easy atmosphere very apparent in several quick dialogues and descrip- 
tions of home life. Much better are its historical moments; there is 
also a very obvious attempt to give a faithful picture of Acadian life. 
Of no startling worth in itself, the book does show promise, which 
we hope to see fulfilled. 


HITZA, AND OTHER ROMANCES OF GYPSY BLOOD, by Konrad 
Bercovici. (New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00.) “Ghitza,” 
the title story of this volume, was selected by Edward J. O’Brien as 
the best story published in the magazines of the United States during 
1920. It is a dramatic picture of a fight to the death of a Tartar 
and a Gypsy for the honor of the tribe. When her lover dies, swal- 
lowed by the Danube, Ghitza drowns herself. “It was her right,” says 
the Gypsy code. 
The other eight stories are all pictures of the wild Gypsy life—the 
themes being murder, duelling, thievery and illicit love. They are 
dramatically told, but are pagan to the core. 


GATE OF CEDAR, by Katharine Morse. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25.) Miss Morse, in her Foreword to this volume 

of verse, modestly disclaims any intention of singing for the whole 
world; she sings, she says, merely to her own heart. The lover of 
poetry will be glad that she has not limited her audience, for she has 
some good things to say and she says all of them well, and some of 
them with exquisite deftness. ‘The Privateers,” for all its brevity, is 
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rich in verve and color; “Love’s Advent” has orginality, as well as 
grace; “The Shulamite” has passion and beauty in a perfect inter- 
mingling; “Renunciation” is blessed with restraint, and “Tryptich in 
Ash and Ebony,” displaying with dramatic power three panels of the 
Crucifixion, deserves a place among the very best of present-day verse. 
Miss Morse will go far among our younger poets; for she has poetic 
insight, a proper respect for poetic forms which is indispensable to 
genuine poetry and a modest recognition of her own powers, which, 
by the way, are neither narrow nor shallow. 


UCCESSFUL FAMILY LIFE ON THE MODERATE INCOME, by 
Mary Hinman Abel (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00). 
Now that great stress is being laid on the family as the unit of society, 
this book is not only interesting, but timely and of great practical 
value. Its readers wouid include not only students of sociology and 
home economics, but also club women seeking a fertile field for study, 
and men and women earnestly trying to solve their own family prob- 
lems. Five of the family monographs gathered by Dr. Edward T. 
Devine’s classes in social economics, at Columbia, were made use of 
for comparisons and examples. The book is a scientific study based 
on facts. Notwithstanding, the work is optimistic and inspirational, 
and should do much to establish a saner sense of values and to encour- 
age simple Christian living within one’s income. 


E MASTER OF MAN, by Hall Caine. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 

pincott Co.) The classic Caine mise-en-scéne of the Isle of Man, 
the habitat of picturesque peasantry and curiously unidentifiable of- 
ficials who go under such denominations as “Speaker” and “Deemster,” 
is again presented in this novel. There reappears, also, the familiar 
motif of sin committed in haste, and expiated with dramatic anguish. 
Victor Stowell, the young Deemster, is called upon to sit in judgment 
on the case of a young peasant girl, Bessie Collister, who is on trial 
for the murder of her child. He realizes that it is his child, as well, 
and that he is at least partly responsible for the crime. Therefore, 
while professional honor forces him to condemn the girl to death, his 
private conscience prompts him to engineer her escape, and then to 
confess his guilt. The curtain falls upon the beginning of his two- 
year term in prison—a trial lightened for him by the devotion of 
Fenella Stanley, the girl he really loves, who follows him to the place 
of his incarceration, in the capacity of female warden. 

Readers of Hall Caine fall into two uncompromisingly distinct 
classes: those who can discern vitality and convincingness in his emo- 
tional portraitures and dramatic situations, and those who find him 
merely a sentimentalist of skill. In the main, uncritical readers of 
the older generation fall into the first division, while the great mass 
of younger readers, either from conviction or by a process of absorp- 
tion into the critical atmosphere of their time, take their places in the 
second. Beside this last group the present critic is ranged. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


From the press of P. Lethielleux, Paris, we have these interesting 
works: A third edition of L’Idéal Monastique et la vie Chrétienne des 
Premiers Jours, by D. G. Morin, 0.S.B. (4/fr.) This scholarly treatise 
on the ideal of the monastic life found in the apostolic age, was re- 
viewed in Tue CatHoiic Wortp when it first appeared in 1913. An 
English translation was published a year later by Washburne. The 
book breathes the fervent spirit of solid Benedictine piety, and is based 
for the most part on the traditional teaching of men like Dom Guér- 
anger and Dom Maur Wolter. Traité de L’Amour de Dieu, by St. 
Bernard, translated by H. M. Delsart (1 fr. 80), written by St. Bernard 
at the request of Cardinal Aimeric, Chancellor of the holy Roman 
Church under Honorius II., is not merely a scholastic treatise on the 
theological virtue of Charity, but a saint’s reply, full of unction and 
eloquence, to a friend’s query: “Why, and how, must one love God?” 
The translation is excellent. La Derniére Abbesse de Montmartre, by 
H. M. Delsart, is one of the series of ascetical and mystical works 
now being published by the Benedictines of the Abbey of Maredsous. 
It relates the life and martyrdom of Marie Louise de Montmorency 
Laval, who suffered for the faith during the French Revolution. 

La Messe, by Adrien Fortescue, translated from the English by A. 
Boudinhon (15/r.), is a scholarly work too well known in its original 
English dress to call for any introduction or commendation. The 
translator has enriched it with footnotes whenever recent liturgical 
research has demanded a change of opinion. 

A brochure, entitled Auforité et Probité, contains two orations 
made in the French Senate by M. de Villaine. They are a severe ar- 
raignment of Lloyd George for his dealings with the Bolsheviks of 
Russia, his anti-French policy in Palestine, and his opposition to the 
reconstruction of Poland (50 centimes). Pierre Téqui, Paris, is the 
publisher of this and L’Esprit de Saint Francois Xavier, by Rev. J. E. 
Laborde, S.J. (5/fr.), an excellent book to put in the hands of young 
seminarians for spiritual reading. Also La Femme Chrétienne et la Souf- 
france, by Abbé Henri Morice (5/r.), conferences given in an annual 
retreat to women of the world by Abbé Morice, treating of the mystery 
of suffering. The author’s aim is to show that one cannot live the life 
of Christ without suffering. 

Books received from Pietro Maretti, Rome and Turin, are Sum- 
mariim Theologicie Moralis, by Rev. Nicholas Sebastiani (12 /fr.), a 
concise, but complete, pocket compendium of moral theology for the 
junior clergy, which we recommend most highly. It is based on the 
classic authors, and is brought into full accord with the new code of 
Canon Law. Philosophia Scholastica, by Rev. Seb. Uccello, S.S.S. 
(2 vols., 28 fr.), a first class text-book of Scholastic Philosophy accord- 
ing to the mind of St. Thomas. It is brief, clear and modern in the 
sense that it takes into account the teachings of the Neo-Thomist school 
of Louvain. It can be used for either a two or a three years’ course 
of philosophy in our seminaries. And De Tempore, by John Lacau, 
S.C.I. (2 fr. 75), a scholarly dissertation on the third title of the first 
book of the New Code. It discusses time from the philosophical, 
scientific and juridical standpoint. 

Colloquia Mortis Christiane, by Aurelius Palmieri, gives six medi- 
tations or conversations of a soul in the presence of death. It is written 
in Latin. And Die Strophische Aufbau des Gesamttestes der Vier 
Evangelien, by P. W. Schmiat, S.V.D., Administration des Anthropos, 
St. Gabriel, Médling bei Wien, a rather forced effort to show that the 
four Gospels are written in verses and strophes. This has been a 
favorite study with German writers like D. H. Muller, E. Norden, P. 
Szczgiel and others, for the past four years, 





Recent Events. 


Two outstanding features of the Genoa 

Italy. Conference to date have been: first, the an- 

nouncement by Germany, on April 17th, 

that she had entered into a separate treaty with Russia on Easter 

Sunday, at Rapallo, Italy, and secondly, the refusal of Belgium 

and France to sign the Allied terms handed to the Russians on 
May 2d. 

The chief provision of the Russo-German compact, the an- 
nouncement of which created great astonishment in the Confer- 
ence, shows that the Germans granted what the Allies refused, 
namely, mutual cancellation of obligations, including war ex- 
penses and the invaded rights of German nationals in Russia. 
Against this treaty the representatives of the Entente and of 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Jugo-Slavia and Rumania sent two notes 
of protest, the first barring Germany from participation in dis- 
cussions of the arrangements to be made between these countries 
and Russia, and the second reserving the right to declare null 
and void any clauses in the Russo-German Treaty contrary to 
existing treaties. 

Since then the Allied Reparations Commission, meeting at 
Paris, has officially announced that the Rapallo Treaty does not vio- 
late the Treaty of Versailles. In anote toGermany, the Commission 
points out that it assumes that Germany has not given up, under 
the Treaty, any rights upon which the Allies have first lien, and 
warns Germany that the Commission will watch closely to see 
that the Rapallo Treaty does not interfere with the due fulfillment 
of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Early in May, thirty of the nations attending the Conference, 
presented to Russia the conditions on which they would resume 
relations with, and extend financial aid to, that country. The 
chief difficulty in formulating the conditions was the effort to ac- 
commodate French demands for the return of all property 
formerly owned by foreigners in Russia, and the Russian refusal 
to admit private ownership of property. The formula finally hit 
upon, provides that with regard to real property the former 
owners shall be placed under a system comparable to British 
leaseholds; that is, long leases, perhaps for ninety-nine years, 
shall be given to them while the title will technically rest with 
the Soviet. This makes it possible for the Soviet to accept with- 
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out running the political danger which would be incurred by ad- 
mitting private ownership of real property in Russia. 

Just at this juncture, and after the handing of the terms to 
the Russian delegates, the Belgians announced their withdrawal 
from the Russian negotiations and called on France to support 
them on the ground that the property clauses of the conditions 
were unsatisfactory, insufficient stress being laid on restitution 
and overmuch on compensation, and objecting to the fact that 
the article as framed gave a leasehold, not a freehold, to the 
former owner when the property was actually returned. The 
French Cabinet in Paris immediately announced its agreement 
with the Belgian position, and endeavored to have a new condition 
covering property rights written into the statement given the 
Russians. To this suggestion the British Prime Minister replied 
that it was impossible to withdraw the statement of the thirty 
powers to Russia, and there was nothing to do but await reply. 

On May 13th the Russian delegation, in reply to the Allied 
memorandum, laid down the following conditions: (1) Russia 
must have a large loan to rehabilitate her commercially; (2) the 
Soviet Government is willing to negotiate through a committee 
of experts on the question of compensation for confiscated 
property; (3) the Soviet will not stop internal propaganda, but 
will abandon it in other countries where it conflicts with 
the law. 

As a result of this reply, the Conference gave up hope of an 
economic settlement with the Soviet Russian Government at this 
time. According to latest dispatches, the Powers plan to recon- 
vene at The Hague on June 15th for a discussion of Russian 
problems. This decision to postpone action relative to Russia, is 
prompted largely by the desire of the Powers to induce the United 
States to participate, and, apparently, is a means to dissolve the 
Genoa Conference without admitting that the differences between 
France and Great Britain, regarding treatment of Russian prob- 
lems, cannot be reconciled at Genoa. 

The features of the month’s Italian news were violent, na- 
tural disturbances in Southern Italy, a large shipping strike and 
conflicts between the Fascisti and Communists at Rome. 

On May 5th, five hundred persons were rendered homeless 
and two churches and the city hall were completely wrecked by 
landslides at Corato in southeastern Italy, near the coast of the 
Adriatic. The disturbances continued for several days, buildings 
extending for almost a mile being demolished and the 50,000 
inhabitants dreading lest the undulations continue and ruin the 
entire neighborhood. Corato is situated over a subterranean body 
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of water, the currents of which cause the terrain to shift occa- 
sionally, and the recent disturbances came at a time when the 
Italian Government was considering plans to appropriate 9,000,000 
lire to drain this water, rebuild a number of houses and change 
the direction of certain streets. So as to prevent the possibility 
of further damage from periodic cave-ins, Government engineers 
have built practically a new city in the open fields beyond the 
city, and have put up army tents for temporary shelter for 3,000 
refugees. The recent disturbance ruined more than a third of 
the city, while the remainder is in constant danger of destruction. 

On April 17th, a shipping strike in a number of Italian ports 
resulted in the tying up of one hundred and fifty-two vessels of a - 
total tennage of 730,755, including fifty vessels at Genoa, twenty- 
seven at Naples, eighteen at Venice, sixteen at Trieste and ten 
at Spezia. 

Towards the middle of April, Communists occupied the Rome 
power plants located at Tivoli, where the celebrated cascades 
supply the power for lighting Rome. The occupation was op- 
posed by the Anglo-Romano Company owners, who before ceding 
the plant succeeded in forcing the Communists into an agreement 
to operate the machinery on a contract basis. No serious in- 
cident marked the occupation, but several days later a pitched 
battle between Fascisti and Communists occurred in the fashion- 
able Via Po quarter in Rome, where many tourist hotels are 
situated. The fighting broke out early in the morning and con- 
tinued for some time in the form of sniping from points of van- 
tage about the various buildings. The police finally restored 
order, driving away the Communists who, they said, had attacked 
the Fascisti as the latter emerged from a meeting in the neigh- 
borhood. 

On the other hand, May Day, usually given over to radical 
demonstrations, was celebrated in Rome merely by a general 
abstention from labor. There was more than Sunday quiet on 
the streets, with the stores closed and no trolley cars or cabs in 
operation, and none of the newspapers appeared. Railroad 
trains were operating under reduced schedules. One mass meet- 
ing of the labor unions was held, but without disorder. Celebra- 
tions in other Italian cities also passed off quietly. 

Former President Zanella of Fiume has sent a message to 
Premier Facta protesting against the Italian-Jugo-Slav confer- 
ences at Rapallo for the readjustment of the Fiume question. 
He declares that “the legally constituted Government of Fiume 
has not authorized anyone to treat in the name and for the city 
of Fiume, still less to stipulate agreements for ports and railroads. 
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Fiume cannot recognize as valid, or as entailing any responsibil- 
ity, these negotiations and agreements without its legal participa- 
tion and acceptance.” Beyond this protest, no news concerning 
Fiume has come out of Italy during the month. 

Statistics issued towards the end of April show that the num- 
ber of unemployed in Italy at that time was 576,284, of whom 
110,616 were women. This total was less by 30,535 than the 
previous month. With the resumption of agricultural work, 
Italian unemployment is constantly decreasing. 


The chief subject of German thought for 
Germany. most of the month has been the Russo- 
German Treaty signed at Rapallo—or 
rather the effect of this treaty on the French, particularly on 
Premier Poincaré, who, on several occasions, has threatened 
armed intervention if Germany failed to meet her obligations. 
On his insistence the Reparations Commission examined the Ra- 
pallo accord, but the Commission’s judicial experts have decided 
that since the agreement refers only to property owned by Ger- 
man nationals in Russia and not by the Reich itself, there is no in- 
fringement of the Versailles reparation clauses, which refer only 
to German State property. Hope is openly expressed in repar- 
ation circles that the French Premier will allow the matter to be 
quietly forgotten. 

The Commission is equally desirous of maintaining a discreet 
silence where German reparation payments are concerned. This 
policy is based on the growing hope that the German Cabinet 
will change its mind about the programme laid down on March 
21st, last, and which Chancellor Wirth rejected just before the 
Genoa Conference met. The Chancellor held it was out of the 
question to increase Germany’s burden of taxation by 60,000,- 
000,000 paper marks, as had been demanded, and permit Allied 
control over the Reich’s finances. The Commission in reply stood 
by their former demands and gave the German Government until 
May 3ist to carry out the measures proposed. 

Since then, on April 22d, the German Government _ to 
the Reparations Commission the first monthly installment on the 
new schedule of payments fixed by the Commission on March 21st, 
in pursuance of decisions by the Allied Finance Ministers. This 
installment amounted to 18,000,000 gold marks, and subsequent 
payments are to be at the rate of 50,000,000 gold marks monthly. 

Early in May, the German Minister of Finance, Hermes, de- 
cided to go to Paris to negotiate directly with the Reparations 
Commission. This followed the action of the Reichstag in 
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amending the budget for 1922, to comply with the Commission’s 
stipulation regarding the allowance for depreciation of the mark. 
The Reichstag allocated 141,900,000,000 paper marks as cor- 
responding to the 720,000,000 gold marks fixed by the Commis- 
sion for Germany’s cash payment to the Allies in 1922. The 
deficit of the entire budget, including the reparations clauses, 
amounts to 162,000,000,000 marks, and how this is to be made up, 
will be the chief task of German and Allied financiers. 

The whole future of reparations is obscure, and a strong 
feeling exists that the only hope of avoiding drastic measures 
by France or Great Britain lies in a foreign loan on lines proposed 
by Lloyd George. A further difficulty in the payment of repar- 
ations is foreshadowed by the return of Germany’s foreign trade 
balance to an import basis. During most of 1921, there was a 
large monthly excess of imports over exports, but in the three 
months of December, 1921, and January and February, 1922, a 
monthly export surplus consistently prevailed, amounting for the 
three months to 5,041,000,000 marks. Now, however, the returns 
for March show an import surplus of 1,634,000,000 paper marks. 
This change in the trade balance is mostly due to increased im- 
ports of foodstuffs. 

Despite these figures, however, there is great industrial ac- 
tivity throughout Germany, with unemployment, according to the 
latest official figures, only twelve per thousand, which excels the 
best showing of the ten pre-war years. On the other hand, the 
Prussian Trade Ministry’s monthly summary shows increasing 
reserve owing to uncertainty over the Genoa Conference and the 
erratic movements of exchange. The sharp renewed decline of 
the mark, has been mainly due to payment for the rapidly grow- 
ing imports, but the decline also reflected apprehension of an 
unfavorable turn of affairs at Genoa. 

In accordance with the Treaty signed at Rapallo, diplomatic 
relations between Germany and Russia will be resumed imme- 
diately. The first German Ambassador to the Soviet Govern- 
ment will be Professor A. Bernhard Wiedenfeld, former head of 
the foreign trade section of the German Foreign Office and since 
last September the German trade representative in Moscow, while 
Russia’s Berlin representative will be Leonid Krassin, Soviet com- 
missar of foreign trade, who has been active in Berlin for several 
months. Thus far 1,500 concessions have been granted to Ger- 
mans by the Soviet Government, but whether Germany will suc- 
ceed in occupying the position of the most favored nation in 
Russia’s future economic development remains doubtful, despite 
the optimism in certain quarters. A notable article in the in- 
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dustrial organ, Der Tag, warns against exaggerated hopes of big 
and certain profits. Of the numerous concessions so far granted, 
the article says, none has progressed beyond the paper stage, as 
the Russians are unable, or unwilling, to carry out the terms they 
signed. The article concludes that until the Soviet economic 
system is subjected to a thorough overhauling, and the provincial 
Soviets decide to obey the central authority, Russia’s commercial 
future offers scant attraction for foreign business. 

Although the residents of the five little villages along the 
Vistula in East Prussia (the subjects of the long drawn-out dis- 
pute between the German Government and the Allied Council of 
Ambassadors) voted heavily in favor of Germany in the plebiscite 
of 1920, the Council refused to alter its decision to turn them over 
to Poland, and in March the Inter-Allied Boundary Commission, 
after having examined the technical side of the affair, reported 
that the decision should be put into effect at the end of the month. 
Recent dispatches, however, now state that the Council of Am- 
bassadors has decided to delay temporarily the carrying out of 
its previous ruling, pending the receipt of further information 
from the Boundary Commission. The former decision of the 
Council of Ambassadors was apparently based upon Article 
XCVII. of the Treaty of Versailles, which provides that Poland 
is to have control of the Vistula in that region, including as much 
of the territory on the east bank as may be necessary for the 
regulation and improvement of the river. This article also says 
that the population of East Prussia is to be assured access to the 
Vistula, under equitable arrangements, and the use of the river. 

Negotiations between German and Polish representatives re- 
garding the economic agreement with respect to Upper Silesia 
have been practically completed, and the signing of a convention, 
embodying the recommendations of the Upper Silesian Commis- 
sion created by the Council of the League of Nations, will prob- 
ably occur some time in May. Meanwhile, the demand that the 
Allies accept responsibility for the damage to property—put by 
some German officials as high as 5,000,000,000 paper marks, or 
about $17,000,000 at present exchange rates—resulting from the 
clashes last summer between bands of Polish insurgents and Ger- 
man armed units, has been definitely rejected by the Council of 
Ambassadors. 

Germany has finally agreed to resume the sale of dyes to the 
Textile Alliance of America without reserve, following a three- 
months’ period, during which she first refused to sell any dyes 
to the Alliance, and then consented to sell a limited amount. 
This agreement is regarded by the American Alliance officials 
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as a distinct victory for the textile industry of America, and in 
their belief will soon normalize the shipment of dyes from Ger- 
many to the United States, where the German refusal to sell dyes 
had seriously embarrassed the textile industry. 

As the result of official representations both by Germany and 
the Allies urging that at least a small contingent of General 
Allen’s command be kept in Germany for the present, a certain 
number of American troops, probably not much over 1,000 officers 
and men, will be left on the Rhine after July Ist. It had been in- 
tended to withdraw the entire American force from Germany by 
this date, but the arguments advanced by Allied and German 
officials are that the presence of General Allen’s command on the 
Rhine has been a wholesome and steadying influence, and that 
to withdraw the entire force while conditions are still disturbed 
would be unwise. . It has been emphatically made known by the 
American Government, however, that the presence of American 
troops on the Rhine would not commit the United States to any 
new policy, nor in any event would they be drawn into action. 


Reports from various sources throughout 

Russia. the month indicate that the famine in the 

Volga district has been brought definitely 

under control. The medical situation also shows signs of im- 

provement. Typhus is prevalent, but either the disease is losing 

some of its virulence or the patients are developing a degree of 

immunity. During the winter it is reckoned there were 20,000 

cases, of which 7,000 were fatal. Relapsing fever, with six. per 

cent. of deaths, and typhoid are also common, and now, with 

spring, cholera is reappearing. Nevertheless, measures to fight 

these plagues are becoming more efficient. The American Relief 

Administration is able to work in fifteen provinces, and it is teach- 
ing the Russians to help themselves. 

On May 2d the Central Famine Committee announced that 
about sixty-five per cent. of the seed grain that was sent into the 
Russian famine areas was distributed in time to be sown. More 
than eighty per cent. of the 23,000,000 poods (about 828,000,000 
pounds) of grain from Russian sources arrived in time, while 
only twenty-two per cent. of the 8,500,000 poods arrived from 
abroad. In some districts, one hundred per cent. of the amount 
needed was supplied. 

Over against this situation may be set the famine in South 
Russia and the Crimea, which are now rivaling the worst expe- 
riences of the Volga region. According to a letter recently received 
by Dr. Fridjof Nansen, head of the International Russian Relief 
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Organization, from his representative in the Ukraine, 5,000,000 
persons are without food and deaths from hunger reach more 
than 10,000 a day. The bodies of two hundred and seventy-six 
persons, who had starved-to death, were collected on the streets 
of Odessa in the first week in April, and cannibalism is increasing 
at an alarming rate, even in villages where suffering is less acute. 
Representatives of the American Relief Administration and the 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee have drawn up a programme 
for famine relief in the Ukraine, the cost of the operations being 
estimated at $3,000,000. The operations will be non-sectarian, 
but the Joint Distribution Committee is to defray half the ex- 
pense, as the Ukrainians in need of relief are largely Jewish. 

On April 17th Japan instructed her delegates to withdraw 
from the Dairen Conference, which has been in progress be- 
tween representatives of Japan and the Far Eastern Republic 
of Siberia since August of last year. The reason for the 
break-up of the Conference, according to the Japanese, was that 
the Chita Government made proposals, in reply to Japan’s notifi- 
cation of the date for evacuation of Siberia, which upset the 
agreement reached regarding the protection of lives and property 
and the adoption of the open-door policy. Fierce fighting, both 
before and after the failure of the Conference, has taken place 
between Japanese forces and those of the Chita Government, and 
the Japanese Government has sent reénforcements from home 
territory. 

Since the dissolution of the Conference, a new economic 
treaty has been concluded between the Far Eastern Republic and ° 
Soviet Russia. The Treaty gives Russia preferred rights in all 
concessions in Eastern territory and, in general, accords Russia 
a great degree of economic control. The Far Eastern Republic 
agrees not to oppose any of Russia’s claims to property in the 
Republic’s territory, which was of a character general to all 
Russia at the time the Siberian Republic was established. The 
two countries also agree to keep each other informed of any 
agreement made with other countries. The Treaty likewise pro- 
vides for negotiations for a reciprocal tariff policy. All this fol- 
lows naturally from the information earlier in the month, which 
disclosed that the delegation of the Far Eastern Republic at 
Washington had been furnished with a credit of $10,000 by the 
Soviet Government at Moscow. The point of this last trans- 
action is that it appears to prove that the Chita Government, 
which professed to be independent, is working in harmony with 
the Soviet Government, and is being supported by it. 

Eight priests of the Russian Church, two laymen and a 
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woman were sentenced to death in Moscow on May 8th for having 
opposed the requisitioning of church treasures and for alleged 
participation in disturbances. All of them have the right of 
appeal to the Supreme Tribunal. Twenty-nine other persons, 
including twenty priests, were sentenced to imprisonment for 
various periods, running up to five years. In the course of the 
trials, which lasted nearly two weeks, the Supreme Revolutionary 
Tribunal issued a formal order for the trial of the Patriarch of 
the Russian Church, Archbishop Tikhon, together with Arch- 
bishop Nikandei. These trials will begin within a few weeks. 

The possibility that neutrals will provide money for Russian 
industrial reconstruction, as demanded by the Russian delegation 
at Genoa, is regarded in financial circles generally with great 
skepticism. It is thought the neutrals would first want security 
for interest on the new loans, whereas Russian exports in the 
coming years will be wholly insufficient to provide it. 

Exports in 1922 will be larger than in 1921, but they will, 
none the less, be relatively insignificant. The codperatives re- 
port having in exportable shape only 2,000,000 hides, 1,700,000 
fur pelts and a small quantity of hair bristles. On the other 
hand, the exports of flax from the Novimir States in 1922 will be 
600,000 poods, of which 213,000 are ready, mainly destined for 
England, Germany and Czecho-Slovakia. The flax crop of 1922 is 
estimated at 8,000,000 poods, against 6,000,000 in 1921 and 25,- 
000,000 before the War. 

Russia’s exports in 1921 were less than one per cent. of what 
they were in 1912, and exports, like imports, will be seriously 
hampered hereafter by the new Soviet law of March 13th, which 
provides that every single foreign trade transaction must be first 
submitted to the Trade Commissariat. 


Chesterton once remarked that the most 

France. important event in modern English history 

occurred in France, namely, the French 

Revolution. Similarly, the chief French news of the month has 

to do with the Conference at Genoa, described above. Beyond 
this, nothing of outstanding importance occurred. 

Towards the middle of April, a dispatch from Smyrna stated 
that Greek headquarters there had categorically rejected the pro- 
posal of the Entente Powers for an armistice with the Turks, 
in so far as they dealt with the removal of the Greek Army from 
the line between Afium-Karahissar and Eski-Shehr, and on April 
23d the Turkish Nationalist Government at Angora replied to the 
Allies, insisting on the immediate evacuation of Asia Minor by 
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the Greeks, offering on their part all sorts of guarantees to the 
minorities there, and also giving assurance that there would be 
no occupation by them of the evacuated area for a certain period 
of time. On the other hand, the reply of the Government at Con- 
stantinople to the communication of the Allied High Commis- 
sioners was conciliatory in its general terms. The Porte agreed 
to accept the conditions of the Allied communication on the 
whole, and, in particular, agreed to the demilitarization of Thrace. 
The freedom of the Dardanelles to international trade was ac- 
cepted conditionally upon the security of Constantinople. The 
Porte, in conclusion, urged an immediate conference to arrange 
for the evacuation of Anatolia by the Turks. 

Meanwhile, hostilities between the Greeks and Nationalists 
have been resumed in Asia on a larger scale than hitherto re- 
ported this spring. In a fierce battle, that lasted from dawn to 
dark, the Turks were repeatedly repulsed and finally forced to 
retire on the Afium-Karahissar front on April 12th, having suf- 
fered very heavy losses. Ten days later, Greek troops began 
occupying positions evacuated by the Italian forces in the Me- 
ander Valley of Asiatic Turkey and, on April 24th, after the 
capture of Sokia and Scala Nova, about forty miles south of 
Smyrna, started an advance southward. According to the last 
dispatch from this region, the Turks were rushing up troops in 
great numbers and heavy fighting was reported in the former 
Italian zone. The objective of the Greek advance is supposed to 
be Bedrum, ninety-six miles southeast of Smyrna. 

The American Debt Refunding Commission, at the end of 
April, communicated to the French Government the text of the 
war debt funding law passed by Congress, together with the re- 
quest that the French Government make any observation it de- 
sired concerning the execution of the terms of the law, which 
really looks towards the conversion of the debts into long-term 
securities. This step is taken in official circles as a polite inti- 
mation that the time has come to enter into serious negotiations 
for payments on the debt, although it is not believed in Paris that 
the American Commission intends to force matters. The French 
reply is expected to be briefly to the effect that France intends 
to pay all she owes, but must have some chance to collect some 
debts owing to her. 

The balance sheet of French war debts is given as follows in 
gold francs: Owing by France to the United States, 13,750,000,000; 
to Great Britain, 12,500,000,000; total, 26,250,000,000. Owing to 
France—From Italy, 1,000,000,000; from Russia, 4,000,000,000; 
from Belgium, 2,250,000,000; from Jugo-Slavia, 500,000,000; 
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other Allies, including Rumania, 1,250,000,000; total, 9,000,000- 
000 gold francs which, plus reparations due from Germany, 
amounting to 68,000,000,000, totals 77,000,000,000 gold francs. 

It is not pretended that the whole 68,000,000,000 due in 
reparations ought to be included in the War debt balance sheet, 
but it is held that at least 25,000,000,000 gold francs already spent 
by France for the account of Germany in reconstruction work in 
Northern France, ought to be so included. This would bring the 
credit side of the sheet to 34,000,000,000 gold francs, showing a 
balance in favor of France of 7,750,000,000. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the National Mint recently 
struck 4,239,560 francs worth of 100, 20 and 10 franc gold pieces, 
the Government has dashed the popular hope that gold would 
replace paper notes and the tokens issued by various French 
Chambers of Commerce, by declaring that no more gold will be 
minted in the immediate future. The reason for this decision is 
that the tax of approximately 3,400 francs per kilogram of gold, 
bringing the cost of the precious metal to a figure between 8,000 
and 9,000 francs per kilogram, would make the minting of gold 
pieces more costly than they were worth. The minting of 20 
franc gold pieces, for instance, costing the Government not less 
than 30 francs each. The excessive cost of coinable gold is stated 
by officials to be one of the factors that will have to be taken into 
account in any plan to fix a new monetary basis in Europe. 
Because of the cost of standard gold, coins of purchasing power 
equal to that of those used at present would have to contain 
less gold. 

Member Governments have been requested by the League of 
Nations’ Secretariat to expedite their replies to the detailed ques- 
tionnaire prepared by experts, upon which will be constructed 
the League’s programme for reduction of armaments. It is 
hoped that the replies to the questionnaire, which is of an ex- 
haustive character, requesting information on military reserves, 
food, currency, railroads and coal, will be in hand before July 
lst, so that the Temporary Mixed Commission on Disarmament 
may meet July 15th and begin its discussions “of the main lines 
of the scheme” for the proposed reduction. 

One of the earliest replies to the questionnaire came from the- 
French Government, which called attention to the reduction in 
the 1920-21 army budget. It states, however, that it is unable 
to promise not to exceed, for the next two financial years, the sum 
of the total expenditure for naval, military and air forces, pro- 
vided for in the budget of 1922. 

May 15, 1922. 





With Our Readers 


RE can be no question of the increase in number and 
extent of organized opposition to our Holy Church. Recently, 
the newspapers announced the formation of what is probably 
a new combination, extensive and varied, of certain evan- 
gelical Protestants and of Masons, which is professedly to 
war on the Catholic Church and on Catholics. Within a little 
over a month, the State of Georgia has granted a charter to a 
federation of anti-Catholic forces. Recently, the President of the 
United States felt compelled to make a plea for a more practical 
exercise of the American principle of religious toleration. 
Evidences might be enumerated until the most skeptical 
was satisfied. The anti-Catholic wing of the Protestant bodies 
grows the more hysterical and the more rabid as it witnesses not 
only the decline of Protestantism as a religion, but the growth 
and vigor of the Catholic Church. 
* * * * 
OREOVER, as the spirit of materialism (by the way, a con- 
tradiction in terms) increases, so will opposition to the 
Church increase. And materialism, in spite of magazine prophets 
to the contrary, is waxing stronger and stronger every day in the 
individual and social forces that rule our country. Many are 
the elements that contribute to the growth of a fraternal organ- 
ization like the Masons: the strongest of all is the power of 
materialism, of personal, earthly, material gain. The Masons 
will.deny this, of course. They will even argue that it is the 
higher spiritual appeal of human brotherhood that bands them 
together and that gives them vigor. But, ultimately, the spirit 
of fraternal brotherhood is not strong enough for them, as their 
very constitution proves. They are exclusive: not inclusive. It 
is not human brotherhood on which they are established: but 
certain oaths to which, above every consideration of fellowman 
and of country, they must be loyal, and to which no man loyal to 
Church or to country may subscribe. It is not human brother- 
hood they consider, but the advancement in earthly position and 
favor of themselves whom they are pleased to call brothers— 
to the exclusion of all other men. They are bound together for 
gain: they exercise their power by coercing others: and as ma- 
terialism grows, the Masons, for that very reason, will grow 
stronger.. In a great industrial plant, or business house of any 
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kind, or government department, where the Masons control, no 
man will have any chance for advancement unless he join the 
Masons. And within the Masons are cliques of Masons who are 
constantly seeking to advance the members of their particular 
set. If this be brotherhood—other than Masonic brotherhood— 
then the word has lost its meaning. 


* * * * 


E full meaning of human brotherhood was given to the 

world by the Catholic Church. Until, through her as the 
interpreter of the teachings of Christ, the world knew the mean- 
ing of the Incarnation, the world knew not the full meaning of 
human brotherhood. We are, and can be, brothers only in Christ 
Jesus: we can be brothers in the common sonship of God only 
through Christ, Who has redeemed us all. This is our Faith, 
living and triumphant: the Faith that overcomes the world. 

It must needs overcome the world: for the world is material- 
istic; the faith is spiritual. Materialism will combat, antagonize, 
strive to undermine, overthrow, defeat and destroy the Faith, 
because its principles are against the principles of Faith. Both 
cannot live and work in the same atmosphere. 

* * + + 


E increased attacks upon the Church that we are witnessing 

are, in a certain sense, inevitable: and, in a certain sense 
also, they need not disturb us. It is our duty to lessen them in 
every way, for, by the obligations of our Faith, we are bound not 
only to those who are of the household, but to those who are 
without. He is the Saviour of all men, Who prayed that there 
might be one Fold and one Shepherd. We should have an earnest, 
insistent, anxious care for the well-being of the Church. Her life 
and her growth rest very truly, in some measure, in the hands of 
each one of us. By our example, we can make her more loved or 
more disliked: by our defence, better understood: by our 
own zeal, we can clear away misunderstanding, and by our own 
courage and work, we can help, even if it be ever so little, in 
making her the Light of the world shining as a hope for those 
who sit in darkness. There is no phase of life that she has not 
come to enlighten and to redeem: no channel of human activity 
that should not be inundated and invigorated with her power. 
Therefore, every path on which human feet walk may be made a 
path to her sanctuary. We are the messengers and the mission- 
aries of her integrity, as she is of the integrity of Christ, the Son 
of God. And all men are her harvest, as they are ours. Paul 
appealing to the Greeks on their half-recognition of an unknown 
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god, and Paul preaching the whole counsel of God, not failing to 
accent every syllable of it, is one and the same Apostle. 
+ * * . 

PPOSITION and misrepresentation should lead us not only 

to the defence and exposition of our Faith, but also to what 
is preéminently necessary if we are to make the defence effective, 
the personal cultivation of our Faith. It seems needless to say 
that we are too often content to.do only that which is of obliga- 
tion. Even here, we lose sight of the fact that what is of obliga- 
tion is most vital, and that obligation entails a more thorough 
understanding, an unceasing effort to change and mold ourselves 
on the pattern of those things which are of obligation. Through 
them comes our power, which in turn will be the measure of our 
success as defenders and protagonists. 

The personal, intellectual appreciation of our Faith as the 
richest of inheritances: as the summa of all wisdom, both of 
earth and heaven: the personal re-making of ourselves unto the 
measure of Christ: the ever deepening sense that this is the end 
of prayer, of Holy Mass, of the Sacraments—through these come 
our sole strength for personal growth and for outward defence. 
No purely intellectual gift: nor subtlety in debate: nor dexterity 
in exposition: nor cleverness in answer will contribute one iota 
to our spiritual increase, nor to the welfare of our Holy Church— 
if personal spiritual growth, if the greater denial of selfishness 
be not our constant goal. Without these, our powers avail 
nothing. 

* * + * 

ERFECTION begins with oneself, and only as one molds him- 
self will he mold others. The world teaches a different phil- 
osophy: do good to others, it says, and your own shortcomings 
will be overlooked. He who sounds that philosophy deep enough 
will know that it is wholly inadequate. What every man craves 
is not merely meat and drink and wherewith to be clothed—but 
the personal expression of his own self, the personal, conscious 
possession of his own self, not alone for time, but for all time. 
That is what made humanity hunger for the Saviour—and as all 
ages once looked forward to Him, all ages now look back to Him. 
He has given to every one the hope and the means of eternal sal- 
vation—the possession by every man of every man’s own best 
self—the plenitude of life. He gives Himself as His personal gift 
to the individual soul, and the loyalty of that soul is not to any- 
thing external, but directly to Jesus Christ, His Redeemer and 


His Life. 
* * * * 
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N one sense, therefore, the world might suffer wreck: the 
enemies of the Church increase a hundredfold, and the peace 
of the soul in Christ be never disturbed. Secure is our life even 
as that promise is certain that the gates of hell will never pre- 
vail against the Church, the Bride of the Risen Christ. And it is 
this very peace, this very strength, that is our confidence in God: 
that is our power, our zeal among men. Necessarily, each man’s 
way is a way of loneliness, yet a way illumined by the Light which 
not only shows, but gives, the love of our fellows. Necessarily, 
also, this personal life, communication, thoughtfulness, prayer 
of the soul with our Blessed Lord are the means of His grace and 
life: are the only means by which a man can feed his zeal, direct 
his action, exercise prudence and show forth wisdom. All other 
things are insufficient. We may give our bodies to be burned, yet 
if we have not charity—if we have not life with Christ the Son of 
God—it availeth us nothing. 





Protestant tradition in English letters was so strong in 

the days of Charlotte Bronté that even when she recorded the 
kindness of a Catholic priest, who helped her in an hour of 
desperate need, she still felt compelled to placate an indignant 
English audience. The passage is found in her novel, Villette, 
in the chapter entitled “The Long Vacation,” and reads as follows: 


Did I, do you suppose, reader, contemplate venturing again 
within that worthy priest’s reach? As soon should I have 
thought of walking into a Babylonish furnace. That priest had 
arms which could influence me: he was naturally kind, with a 
sentimental French kindness, to whose softness I knew myself 
not wholly impervious. Without respecting some sorts of af- 
fection, there was hardly any sort having a fibre of root in 
reality, which I could rely on my force wholly to withstand. 
Had I gone to him, he would have shown me all that was tender, 
and comforting, and gentle, in the honest Popish superstition. 
Then he would have tried to kindle, blow and stir up in me the 
zeal of good works. I know not how it would all have ended. 
We all think ourselves strong in some points; we all know our- 
selves weak in many; the probabilities are that had I visited 
Numero 10, Rue des Mages, at the hour and day appointed, I 
might just now, instead of writing this heretic narrative, be 
counting my beads in the cell of a certain Carmelite convent 
on the Boulevard of Crécy, in Villette. There was something of 
Fénelon about that benign old priest, and whatever most of his 
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brethren may be, and whatever I may think of his Church and 
creed (and I like neither), of himself I must ever retain a 
grateful recollection. He was kind when I needed kindness; 
he did me good. May Heaven bless him! 


There are many attempts to sustain and satisfy that weakened 
tradition today. 


+ . * * 


NUMBER of popular bookstores, with special departments 
for children’s books, where a more or less learned person 
recommends to parents just what is most helpful for children, 
“push” books seemingly innocuous, but really calculated to sus- 
tain and feed, in a quiet, subtle way, this anti-Catholic prejudice. 
The prejudice blinds both author and reader: it prevents them 
from seeing the truth and it misrepresents, or omits, so effectively 
as practically to lie. We had occasion recently to examine one 
of these books. It is entitled Historic Girlhoods, by Rupert S. 
Holland. 
No doubt, the author intended to be sympathetic: he 
did his best. When he treats of Catholic heroines, he is always 
condescending. He, and his readers with him, feel that great 
allowances must be made for their narrow and somewhat ignorant 
training: but considering the darkness and shortcomings of their 
age, they proved quite worthy of human praise. Silence reigns 
concerning any such handicaps of Protestant heroines: silence 
reigns about’the gross faults of many of the latter: and had such 
faults been characteristic of the Catholics, they would have been 
enumerated: or the individuals omitted altogether. Reading the 
volume, one prays, not so much for charity, as for justice. The 
penances voluntarily imposed by Catherine of Siena would not 
be followed in this more enlightened day: what might be ex- 
plained by natural causes, the people of that age preferred to 
regard as miraculous: the vision of Joan of Arc was perhaps 
a dream: that such things were believed by the people is an 
evidence of the superstitious character of the time. But we will 
not continue the summary. Much will have to be undone if any 
reader of such books is afterwards to obtain a true estimate of 


history and historical events and personages. 
' 
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